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Editorials 


“DISPENSATION-  In  the  July  number  of  the  Union 

ALLY-COLORED  Seminary  Review,  the  Reverend 

PREMILLENNIALISM”  Professor  James  E.  Bear  of  the 

Union  Seminary  faculty  has  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  entitled,  Dispensationalism  and  the  Cove- 
rumt  of  Grace,  in  which  he  seeks  to  set  forth  the  Reformed 
teaching  concerning  this  theologically-constructed  covenant, 
and  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  inimical  effect  upon  it  of 
“modern”  dispensationalism.  It  is  not  the  province  of  a  brief 
editorial  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  far-reaching  implications, 
but  perhaps  this  can  be  supplied  by  a  longer  article  sometime 
in  the  future. 

Like  all  the  articles  written  in  criticism  of  so-called  mod¬ 
em  dispensationalism  during  the  last  few  years,  this  one 
shows  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what  generally  accepted 
premillennialism  is.  “Dispensationalists  are  Premillenarians, 
but  many  Premillenarians  today  refuse  to  be  classified  as 
Dispensationalists,”  says  our  author;  and  again,  “Dispensa- 
tionally-colored  Premillennialism  is  taught”  in  a  number  of 
Bible  institutes  (named)  “and  the  Dallas  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.” 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  significant  that  the  vast  majority  of 
those  who  have  repeated  the  very  questionable  statement  that 
there  are  many  Premillenarians  who  refuse  to  be  classed  as 
Dispensationalists,  have  been  Amillennial  writers.  Where 
are  these  “many”  persons?  Where  do  they  live  and  flourish? 
What  literature  have  they  produced?  How  does  it  come  that 
they  themselves  are  not  more  vocal  and  that  Amillennial 
writers  are  their  spokesmen?  The  fact  is,  if  a  so-called 
Premillenarian  has  failed  to  grasp  the  clear  dispensational 
divisions  set  forth  in  the  Pauline  Theology  his  testimony 
is  a  weak  one,  and  lacks  the  assurance  of  Apostolic  authority. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  dispensational  divisions 
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of  the  Scriptures  have  been  treated  as  an  ism — something  to 
be  tolerated  or  cast  aside,  something  to  be  accorded  lip. 
service  or  anathematized  at  will.  When  the  Apostle  Paul 
records  that  wonderful  sentence  of  ten  verses  in  Ephesians  1, 
he  is  not  merely  playing  with  words  when  he  speaks  of  “the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times” — ^he  is  here  dealing  with 
revelation  as  clearly  as  with  any  other  subject  in  the  Epistle. 
The  Pauline  Theology  is  dispensationally  divided  by  inspira¬ 
tion.  Its  rigid  distinctions  between  law  and  grace  have 
always  disturbed  those  of  a  legalistic  bent  of  mind,  but  there 
has  been  no  way  to  avoid  the  force  of  Paul’s  argument.  To 
those  who  have  had  no  desire  to  avoid  it,  or  the  other  great 
divisional  distinctions  of  the  Pauline  Theology,  these  have 
never  degenerated  into  mere  “isms”  but  have  remained  as 
they  are,  the  veritable  word  of  God,  a  part  of  its  very 
structure. 

•O"  -o  o- 

THE  The  inter-Testament  period,  so  often  mentioned 
SILENT  under  this  caption,  is  not  in  mind.  That  was  a 
YEARS  historic  period.  As  far  and  as  reliably  as  the 
secular  historians  could  do  so,  the  period  was  re¬ 
constructed  to  fit  in  between  the  two  sacred  histories  of  the 
divine  record. 

A  newspaper  magazine  supplement  scientist  not  long  ago 
made  the  characteristically  extravagant  statement  that  man 
had  lived  on  the  earth  a  million  years.  Some  readers  would 
throw  the  whole  item  out  with  a  sniff.  Many  unthinking 
ones  would  passively  accept  the  statement;  for,  the  world 
having  arrived  at  a  time  when  so  many  have  abandoned  the 
testimony  of  God’s  word,  nothing  is  too  fantastic  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  Some  speculative  souls  would  begin  to  question.  What 
was  man  doing  in  586,142  B.C.?  They  have  no  records.  They 
can  only  guess  whether  man  was  then  intellectually  capable 
of  enjoying  a  game  of  ping  pong  or  constructing  works  of 
skill  which  have  been  lost  to  posterity. 

The  million-year  theory,  being  itself  a  gratuitous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  contribution  to  error,  opens  unlimited  avenues  for 
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flights  of  the  imagination.  When  it  is  recalled  that  all  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  of  human  history  has  been  accumulated 
and  recorded  in  a  few  thousand  years  what  possibilities  are 
open  to  the  imagination  of  the  investigator  of  a  thousand 
millenniums  of  silent  years! 

Happy  is  the  man  who  is  resting  in  the  sure  revelation  of 
the  origin,  provision  for  and  destiny  of  all  things,  and  man’s 
specific  place  in  creation  and  the  redemptive  purpose.  For 
him  there  are  no  silent  years.  No  speculation. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


•o  o-  <>■ 

WHAT  WAS  CHRIST’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
THE  SCRIPTURES? 

No  one  can  minimize  the  Scriptures  without  reflecting  on 
the  reliability  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  either  cites  or  refers  to 
the  Old  Testament  probably  more  than  four  hundred  times, 
and  this  He  did  without  any  question  or  hesitation.  He  has 
stamped  the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  His  im¬ 
primatur,  in  His  conversation  with  the  two  disciples  as  He 
journeyed  with  them  to  Emmaus,  and  with  His  disciples  in 
the  upper  room  (Lk.  24:27,  44).  Sir  Robert  Anderson  says: 
**Christ  regarded  the  Old  Testament  as  Divinely  inspired,  and 
the  only  escape  from  that  conclusion  is  to  disparage  either 
His  teaching  or  the  record  of  it.”  And  this  is  to  destroy 
Christianity  altogether. 

— Dr.  F.  E.  Marsh,  The  Greatest  Book  in  Literature,  p.  51. 
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THEOLOGY  PROPER 

(Series  continued  from  ApriUune  Number ^  1938) 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  the  first  of  a  series  of  connected  articles 
in  the  general  field  of  Theology  Proper  is  to  be  followed  by 
several  other  sections  from  the  same  general  division  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  including  besides  this  paper  on  Naturalistic 
Theism,  Biblical  Theism  and  Trinitarianism. 

Introduction 

The  term  Theology  Proper  is  a  somewhat  modem  desig> 
nation  which  represents  the  logical  starting  point  in  the  study 
of  Systematic  Theology;  being,  as  it  is,  its  primary  theme, 
namely,  a  scientific  investigation  into  what  may  be  known  of 
the  existence,  persons,  and  characteristics  of  the  Trinue  God — 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Quite  apart  from  the  works  of  the 
members  of  the  Godhead,  Theology  Proper  is  subject  to  a 
two-fold  division:  (1)  Theism,  which  concerns  the  existence 
and  character  of  God  as  an  extramundane  Being,  the  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Governor  of  the  universe;  and  (2)  Trinitarian- 
ism,  which  is  the  recognition  of  the  three  Persons  who  com¬ 
prise  the  Godhead,  with  specific  reference  to  their  functions 
and  characteristics,  and  their  relationships  within  the  God¬ 
head. 


I.  THEISM 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Theism  would  give  it  a  wide 
range  of  application;  but  in  common  usage  it  has  come  to 
mean  a  belief  in  God,  and  incorporates  a  system  of  beliefs 
which  constitutes  a  philosophy,  restricted,  indeed,  somewhat 
to  those  findings  and  conclusions  which  human  reason  sug- 
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gests.  Even  in  its  Biblical  expression,  Theism  is  not  confined 
to  Christianity,  though  Christianity  is  a  theistic  system.  The 
term  Theism  could  with  practical  value  be  more  largely  used 
and  the  field  of  truth  which  it  connotes  more  clearly  defined. 
I.  H.  Fichte  writes :  “It  is  now  time  again  to  install  Theism, 
that  inextinguishable  and  fundamental  conviction  of  human¬ 
ity,  as  a  science  in  its  true  significance;  but  therewith  equally 
to  free  it  from  so  many  obstructions  and  veils  which  long 
enough  have  darkened  its  true  light.  Theism  is  neither  an 
hypothesis  grubbed  out  by  onesided  speculation,  as  some 
represent  it;  nor  is  it  an  invention  of  priestcraft,  nor  super¬ 
stitious  fear,  old  ways  of  representing  it  which  one  still  un¬ 
expectedly  meets.  It  is  also  not  the  mere  confession  of  an 
exclusive  school  of  religion.  But  it  is  the  ultimate  solution  of 
all  the  world-problems,  the  unavoidable  goal  of  all  investiga¬ 
tion,  silently  effective  in  that  which  externally  denies  it.*” 
Since  all  lines  of  general  study  of  necessity  are  related  to 
created  things,  there  is  no  more  exalted  subject  to  which  the 
finite  mind  may  address  itself  than  Theism  with  its  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Person  and  character  of  God.  Theism,  as  also 
the  larger  field  of  Theology  Proper,  excels  all  other  themes, 
as  Infinity  exceeds  that  which  is  finite.  To  quote  William 
Cooke:  “There  is,  indeed,  no  element  of  sublimity  either 
actual,  existent,  or  even  conceivable  in  Nature,  but  what  is 
indefinitely  surpassed  in  the  idea  of  God.  The  proposition, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  God,  has  no  equal,  no  competitor; 
it  stands  alone  in  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  grandeur; 
and  if  its  sublimity  does  not  prove  its  truth,  it  renders  it  at 
least  worthy  of  inquiry,  and  imposes  a  weighty  task  on  the 
unbeliever;  for  if  it  be  false,  it  is  not  only  the  sublimest  of 
all  errors,  but  is  an  error  more  sublime  than  truth  itself — 
yea,  more  ennobling  and  elevating  to  the  mind  than  any 
truths  which  Nature  can  present  to  our  contemplation.  If 
this  be  a  paradox,  its  solution  is  a  task  devolving  on  those 
who  deny  the  being  of  God.*** 


^Theistische  fF eltansicht ;  Vorwart,  S.  ir, 
'The  Deity,  p.  3. 
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In  the  Bible,  man  is  ever  reminded  of  the  fact  of  his  own 
limitations  and  of  the  knowledge-surpassing  perfections  of 
God.  Antitheistic  agnosticism  has  taken  refuge  in  the  denial 
of  divine  cognizability ;  but  there  is  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
— ^true  as  far  as  it  is  able  to  go — which  does  not  fully  com¬ 
prehend  its  subject.  Such  incompleteness,  indeed,  may  be 
predicated  of  very  much  if  not  all  of  human  cognizance.  In 
his  defense  of  antitheistic  agnosticism,  Hamilton  declared: 
‘The  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must 
be  an  altar — dvvcboTcpGe^ — ^to  the  unknown  or  unknowable 
God.”  It  is  probable  that  this  inscription  represented  the 
highest  level  to  which  the  unaided  philosopher  of  Athens  had 
attained  (Acts  17:23).  However,  this  conception  became 
only  a  starting  point  in  the  God-revealing  discourse  of  the 
inspired  Apostle.  There  is  an  approach  at  this  point  to  an 
engaging  and  closely  related  discussion  as  to  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  thought  itself  as  bearing  on  the  contemplation  of 
Infinity;  but  it  suffices  to  indicate  that  the  limitations  which 
antitheistic  agnosticism  confesses  are  due  to  their  negative 
predications  concerning  God,  which  result  in  an  utter  void 
quite  without  substance  for  rational  thinking.  The  vaguest 
of  all  impressions  of  God  is  that  styled  Absolute,  which 
Pantheism  and  Agnosticism  employ.  Being  without  qualities 
or  attributes  it  is  blank  in  itself  and  equally  blank  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  thought.  The  lowest  fetishism  has  substance  beyond 
this.  Over  against  this  professed  ignorance  is  the  fact  that 
God  has  revealed  Himself  to  men,  and  this  revelation  is  sus¬ 
tained  and  enforced  by  the  illuminating  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Added  to  this,  also,  is  the  two-fold  unveiling  in  which 
the  Father  reveals  the  Son,  and  the  Son  reveals  the  Father. 
It  is  written  that  the  Son  said,  “All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father:  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him”  (Matt.  11:27). 
By  the  authority  of  the  Son  it  is  asserted  that  eternal  life 
is  given  to  the  end  the  Father  and  the  Son  might  be  known 
(John  17:3).  When  praying  for  His  executioners,  Christ 
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said,  “Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
(Luke  23:34),  and  the  Apostle,  when  writing  of  Christ  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  discloses  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  ignorance  of  the  executioners  of  Christ 
when  he  wrote:  “Which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
knew:  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory”  (1  Cor.  2:8).  Beyond  the  mere  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  in  the  range  of  Theism  and  common  to  mul¬ 
titudes,  it  is  possible  to  know  God  in  that  intimacy  of  a  son 
to  his  own  father.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  those  who  by 
the  Spirit  press  on  to  know  the  “deep  things  of  God”  ?  How, 
indeed,  may  “Abba,  Father”  be  interpreted  if  God  cannot  be 
known?  Agnosticism  with  its  professed  ignorance  may  well 
give  heed  to  the  words  of  Christ :  “Take  heed  therefore  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness”  (Luke  11:35). 

Passing  beyond  the  low  level  of  agnosticism,  there  are 
two  distinct  fields  of  theistic  research — (a)  that  which  is 
within  those  facts  which  obtain  in  the  sphere  of  creation,  or 
nature,  and  are  subject  to  human  reason;  and  (b)  that  which, 
though  incorporating  all  that  is  disclosed  in  nature,  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  limitless,  absolute,  and  all-satisfying 
revelation  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  The  former 
investigation  is  rightly  designated  Naturalistic  Theism,  and 
the  latter  Biblical  Theism. 

Theology  Proper  enters  every  field  from  which  any  truth 
may  be  gained  relative  to  the  existence  and  character  of  God, 
or  the  mode  of  His  Being.  However,  in  view  of  the  basic 
two-fold  division  of  the  human  family  into  saved  and  unsaved 
with  their  varying,  attending  abilities  to  comprehend  divine 
truth  there  is  peculiar  advantage  in  a  division  of  the  general 
subject  of  Theism  into  that  which  is  Naturalistic  and  that 
which  is  Biblical.  The  unsaved,  natural  man,  though  unable 
to  receive  the  things  of  God,  is,  nevertheless,  everywhere 
confronted  with  effects  which  connote  a  Cause  and  with  de¬ 
sign  which  connotes  a  Designer.  To  such  an  one.  Natural¬ 
istic  Theism  with  its  restricted  appeal  to  creation  and  reason 
is  peculiarly  adapted.  To  the  devout  student  who,  being 
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saved,  is  able  to  receive  the  “deep  things  of  God,”  there  is 
none  of  the  ultimate  or  consummating  satisfaction  in  Natural¬ 
istic  Theism  that  he  experiences  in  Biblical  Theism.  He 
should,  notwithstanding,  neglect  no  part  of  the  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  All  that  belongs  to  Naturalistic  Theism  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  theological  student  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  to  a  limited  degree,  God  is  revealed  in  His  creation  (Ps. 
19;l-6;  Rom.  1:19,  20),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  unre¬ 
generate  men,  especially  the  educated,  are  groping  in  the 
sphere  of  those  truths  which  belong  in  the  circumscribed 
realm  of  Naturalistic  Theism.  To  discover,  exhibit,  and 
defend,  all  that  reason  affirms  and  that  revelation  discloses 
relative  to  that  which  may  be  known  concerning  God,  is  a 
task  which  Systematic  Theology  assumes.  It  is  the  function 
of  Naturalistic  Theism  to  adduce  such  arguments  and  to 
reach  such  conclusions  as  are  within  the  range  of  reason; 
while  it  is  the  function  of  Biblical  Theism  to  recognize, 
classify,  and  exhibit  the  truth  set  forth  by  revelation.  These 
two  fundamental  sources  of  erudition,  though  wholly  dissimi¬ 
lar  as  to  the  method  they  employ  and  the  material  they  utilize, 
do,  nevertheless,  coalesce  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  one 
grand  theme — Theology  Proper. 

In  the  following  discussions  the  author  assumes  no  origi¬ 
nality  in  the  presentation  of  rational  argument  or  in  the 
discovery  of  revelation.  Much  that  is  presented  has  been  the 
contention  of  writers  on  these  subjects  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  fact,  so  general  are  many  of  these  lines  of  thought, 
as  found  in  the  vast  literature  which  the  present  generation 
inherits,  that  to  quote  an  original  author  would  be  difficult 
indeed,  if  not  impossible.  Since  reason  is  native  to  man  and 
revelation  is  largely  an  acquisition  without  which  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  have  had  to  live  and  labor,  it  is  proper  that 
the  findings  of  reason  should  be  weighed  before  those  of  reve¬ 
lation. 

A.  NATURALISTIC  THEISM 

The  book  of  nature  is  as  much  God^s  book  as  is  the  Book 
of  revelation.  The  universe  is  His  work  and  therefore  must 
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attest  His  Being,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  advance,  unfold  His 
ways.  The  voice  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  revelation  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  same  source  must  harmonize ;  nor  can  either 
be  slighted  with  impunity.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  book 
of  nature  is  comparable  in  extent,  exactness,  or  elucidation, 
with  the  Book  of  revelation.  Pious  minds,  wholly  satisfied 
with  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  should  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
testimony  of  nature;  nor  should  the  superficial  and  profane 
disregard  the  pleadings  of  reason.  The  sincere  student  of 
truth  will  hardly  do  so.  He  will  not  avert  his  eye  from  the 
light  of  God.  As  their  names  denote,  philosophy  is  “the  love 
of  wisdom”  and  science  is  “the  interpretation  of  nature,” 
therefore,  no  worthy  philosopher  will  ignore  the  Source  of 
all  truth  and  no  sincere  scientist  will  shrink  from  the  investi¬ 
gation  or  right  evaluation  of  the  claims  of  Naturalistic 
Theism.  The  proposition  that  **there  is  a  God**  introduces 
at  once  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  the  finality  of  all  philosophy, 
and  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  science.  Consistency  dictates 
that  the  student  who  is  en  rapport  with  the  sequence  which 
he  observes  between  secondary  causes  and  their  effects,  should 
not  discontinue  abruptly  his  investigation  at  the  point  where 
they  are  consummated  in  the  discovery  of  the  First  Cause — 
even  God.  If  the  facts  and  forces  of  nature  are  engaging  to 
the  serious  mind,  how  much  more  engaging  should  be  the 
Person  and  power  of  the  God  who  created  nature !  And  how 
much  is  added  to  the  importance  of  this  investigation  into 
the  proposition  **there  is  a  God**  when  the  moral  and  saving 
valu^  are  included!  It  was  Pilate’s  error  hurriedly  to  in¬ 
quire  “what  is  truth?”  and  then  as  hurriedly  to  pass  on  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  incomparable  answer  which  might  have 
come  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
truth. 

When  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  is  being  pursued 
along  the  highway  of  reason,  the  laws  of  logic  and  of  deduc¬ 
tion  are  as  essential  as  the  truth  which  is  involved.  Palpable 
contradictions  and  absurdities  are  to  be  rejected,  while  every 
proven  fact  must  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  with  fairness 
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and  uprightness.  How  else  may  any  trustworthy  progress 
be  made? 

The  Naturalistic  Theistic  arguments,  or  arguments  based 
on  reason,  attempt  but  a  limited  field  of  demonstration.  The 
existence,  personality,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God  are  in 
view;  but  no  proof  from  nature  or  reason  can  be  educed  to 
prove  or  establish  the  fact  of  the  love  and  saving  grace  of 
God.  All  that  is  related  to  redemption  belongs  to  revelation, 
and  constitutes  an  imperative  message,  which  is  as  much 
needed  by  those  who  believe  in  a  God  through  nature  or 
reason  as  it  is  by  those  to  whom  no  knowledge  of  God  has 
come. 

I.  NATURALISTIC  THEISTIC  ARGUMENTS 

Arguments  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  which  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  limitations  of  Naturalistic  Theism  are  subject 
to  a  two-fold  general  classification,  namely,  the  argumentum 
a  'posteriori  and  the  arguTYietitwm  a  priori. 

An  argumentwin  a  posteriori  is  inductive  in  its  procedure 
and  conforms  more  naturally  to  the  processes  of  human 
reason.  This  form  of  argument  moves  from  phenomena 
back  to  ground,  from  particulars  back  to  principle,  from  con¬ 
sequent  back  to  antecedent,  and  from  effect  back  to  cause. 
There  are  three  primary  a  posteriori  arguments  usually 
offered  in  Naturalistic  Theism — ^the  Cosmological,  the  Teleo¬ 
logical,  and  the  A'nthropological.  The  a  posteriori  argument 
is  employed  when  from  the  mechanism  of  a  delicate  and  intri¬ 
cate  instrument  or  work  of  art  the  fact  of  the  master  mind 
is  inferred  with  its  power  to  design  and  form.  As  the 
Apostle  has  declared,  “Every  house  is  builded  by  some  man, 
but  he  that  buildeth  all  things  is  God”  (Heb.  3:4).  That  is, 
as  the  house  proves  the  fact  of  a  builder,  so  the  universe 
proves  the  fact  of  a  Creator. 

The  argumentum  a  priori  is  deductive  in  its  procedure 
since  it  advances  from  ground  to  phenomena,  from  principle 
to  particulars,  from  antecedent  to  consequent,  and  from 
cause  to  effect.  This  form  of  reasoning  is  employed  by  the 
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astronomer  when  from  the  laws  which  govern  the  movement 
of  the  solar  system  he  determines  the  time  of  the  return  of 
a  comet  or  of  an  eclipse;  or  when  the  paleontologist  de¬ 
termines  by  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  the  size 
and  form  of  prehistoric  animals  from  some  geological  fossil. 
The  a  'priori  argument  is  one  which  is  based  on  something 
which  has  gone  before  as  an  assumed  reality,  an  innate  be¬ 
lief,  or  intuitive  impression.  To  postulate  as  a  premise  that 
miracles  are  impossible  with  its  syllogistic  conclusion  that 
there  are  therefore  no  miracles,  is  to  advance  an  a  'priori 
assumption  and  the  argument  based  on  that  assumption  is  a 
priori  in  character.  The  Ontological  argument  is  the  only 
argumentum  a  priori  which  teachers  have  advanced  in  the 
field  of  Naturalistic  Theism.  The  Ontological  argument  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  being  too  refined  for  the  general  rank 
and  file  of  mankind  to  follow.  Indeed  great  metaphysicians 
have  declared  themselves  to  be  unconvinced  as  to  its  value 
as  evidence.  Over  against  this,  as  great  or  greater  meta¬ 
physicians  have  stressed  its  worth. 

The  Cosmological  argument  traces  the  cosmos  back  to  its 
Maker.  The  Teleological  argument  recognizes  the  rational 
ends  in  creation,  while  the  Anthropological  argument  differs 
from  the  Cosmological  and  the  Teleological  in  the  phere  of 
its  logical  principles,  tracing  from  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
man  back  to  the  Creator.  The  Anthropological  argument  is 
an  extension  into  a  specific  realm  of  the  more  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Cosmological  and  Teleological  arguments.  Though 
each  of  these  three  a  posteriori  arguments  are  distinct  as  to 
their  field  of  proof,  all  three  are  required  together  to  com¬ 
plete  the  full  theistic  argument.  At  best  this  complete  argu¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  observed,  can  attempt  to  prove  but  a  limited 
body  of  truth  concerning  God.  But  much,  indeed,  is  wrought 
if  by  these  rationalistic  lines  of  evidence  the  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  God  is  indicated.  To  this.  Biblical  Theism  has  very 
much  to  add  as  to  the  Person,  attributes,  purpose,  and  ways 
of  God. 
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These  Naturalistic  Theistic  arguments  are  now  to  be 
weighed  separately  and  in  the  order  already  suggested. 

1.  The  Cosmological  Argument. 

The  universe  is  a  phenomenon  or  an  effect  which  con¬ 
notes  an  adequate  cause.  The  Cosmological  Argument  ad¬ 
duces  evidence  that  God  exists  and  is  the  First  Cause  of  all 
things.  Four  theories  have  been  entertained  by  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians  as  to  the  origin  of  the  material  universe: 
(a)  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  eternal  and  its  forms 
have  existed  forever;  (b)  that  matter  has  existed  forever, 
but  its  present  constitution  and  form  has  been  subject  to 
self-development,  which  was  the  contention  of  Epicurus,  and 
is  the  avowed  credence  of  the  modern  atheist;  (c)  that  matter 
is  eternal,  but  its  present  arrangement  and  order  is  the  work 
of  God,  which  was  the  teaching  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  many 
others;  (d)  that  matter  is  a  created  thing,  being  caused  to 
exist  from  nothing  by  the  engendering  power  of  God,  which 
is  the  Biblical  revelation.  The  last  of  these  four  philosophies 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  impossible  notion  that  the 
universe  has  evolved  itself  out  of  nothing.  Its  declaration  is 
that  God  has  by  infinite  power  caused  nonexistent  matter  to 
exist.  It  is  written:  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth”  (Gen.  1:1),  and,  “so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear”  (Heb. 
11:3).  Leland  declares:  “Few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  acknowledged  God  to  be,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  By  calling  him  ‘the  Maker  of  the 
world,*  they  did  not  mean  that  he  brought  it  out  of  nonexist¬ 
ence  into  being;  but  only  that  he  built  it  out  of  preexistent 
materials,  and  disposed  it  into  a  regular  form  and  order.”* 

The  Cosmological  Argument  depends  upon  the  validity  of 
three  contributing  truths:  (a)  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause;  (b)  that  the  effect  is  dependent  upon  its  cause  for  its 
existence;  and  (c)  that  nature  cannot  produce  itself.  The 
essential,  fundamental  character  of  these  contributing  truths 
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as  well  as  the  conclusive  deduction  that  the  universe  is  caused 
by  the  direct  creation  of  a  self -existent,  intelligent,  and  eternal 
Cause  will  appear  as  the  pursuance  of  this  form  of  argument 
advances. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  cause,  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  is  germane:  “The  common  doctrine  on  this 
subject  includes  the  following  points:  (1)  A  cause  is  some¬ 
thing.  It  has  real  existence.  It  is  not  merely  a  name  for  a 
certain  relation.  It  is  a  real  entity,  a  substance.  This  is 
plain  because  a  non  entity  cannot  act.  If  that  which  does  not 
exist  can  be  a  cause,  then  nothing  can  produce  something, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  (2)  A  cause  must  not  only  be  some¬ 
thing  real,  but  it  must  have  power  of  efficiency.  There  must 
be  something  in  its  nature  to  account  for  the  effects  which  it 
produces.  (3)  This  efficiency  must  be  adequate;  that  is,  suf¬ 
ficient  and  appropriate  to  the  effect.  That  this  is  a  true  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  cause  is  plain.”  Dr.  Hodge  goes  on  to 
illustrate  these  points  by  human  experience.  He  writes:  (1) 
“. .  .  We  are  causes.  We  can  produce  effects.  And  all  three 
of  the  particulars  above  mentioned  are  included  in  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ourselves  as  cause.  We  are  real  existence;  we 
have  power ;  we  have  power  adequate  to  the  effects  which  we 
produce.  (2)  We  can  appeal  to  the  universal  consciousness  of 
men.  All  men  attach  this  meaning  to  the  word  cause  in  their 
ordinary  language.  All  men  assume  that  every  effect  has  an 
antecedent  to  whose  efficiency  it  is  due.  They  never  regard 
mere  antecedents,  however  uniform  in  the  past,  or  however 
certain  in  the  future,  as  constituting  a  causal  relation.  The 
succession  of  the  seasons  has  been  uniform  in  the  past,  and 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  continue  uniform  in  the  future; 
yet  no  man  says  that  winter  is  the  cause  of  summer.  Every 
one  is  conscious  that  cause  expresses  an  entirely  different  re¬ 
lation  from  that  of  mere  antecedence.  (3)  This  view  of  the 
nature  of  causation  is  included  in  the  universal  and  necessary 
belief,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  That  belief  is 
not  that  one  thing  must  always  go  before  another  thing;  but 
that  nothing  can  occur,  that  no  change  can  be  produced,  with- 
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out  the  exercise  of  power  or  efficiency  somewhere;  otherwise 
something  could  come  out  of  nothing.”* 

The  vital  distinction  between  cause  and  effect  inheres  in 
the  very  nature  of  human  speech.  “The  language  of  every 
nation  is  formed  on  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect. 
For  in  every  language  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly 
expressing  ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause ^  efficiency, 
effect,  production,  produce,  effectuate,  create,  generate,  etc., 
or  words  equivalent  to  these;  but  every  verb  in  every  lan¬ 
guage,  except  the  intransitive  impersonal  verbs,  and  the  verbs 
substantive,  involves,  of  course,  causation  or  efficiency,  and 
refers  always  to  an  agent,  or  cause,  in  such  a  manner  that 
without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the  verb  could 
have  no  meaning. — All  mankind,  except  a  few  Atheistical 
and  skeptical  philosophers,  have  thus  agreed  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  this  connection,  and  they  [the  skeptics]  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  as  fully  as  others  in  their  customary  language.”* 

The  intuitive  credence  that  every  effect  must  have  a 
cause  is  the  basic  principle  upon  which  the  Cosmological  Argu¬ 
ment  advances  to  its  certain  conclusions.  Ex  nihilo,  nihi  fit- 
out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise — ^is  an  axiom  which  has 
been  recognized  by  philosophers  of  all  the  ages.  To  assert 
that  anything  has  caused  itself  to  exist,  is  to  assert  that  it 
acted  before  it  existed,  which  is  an  absurdity.  Nonexistence 
cannot  engender  existence.  Had  there  ever  been  a  situation 
in  eternity  when  there  was  neither  matter  nor  spirit,  no 
being  of  any  description — ^intelligent  or  unintelligent,  created 
or  uncreated — ,  the  universe  itself  a  boundless  vacuity,  thus 
it  must  have  remained  forever.  But  two  basic  ideas  are  pos¬ 
sible,  namely  (a)  that  the  universe  with  all  its  organized 
system  and  complex  forms  has  existed  forever — ^which  theory, 
though  void  of  any  semblance  of  justification,  has  been  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  rational  belief  in  a  First  Cause 
throughout  all  generations;  and  (b)  that  the  universe  is  both 
designed  and  created  by  God  and  for  worthy  ends.  The 
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former  is  the  atheist’s  contention,  while  the  latter  is  that  of 
the  theist. 

Reasoning  from  the  assumed  premise  that  there  is  no  God, 
the  atheist  is  compelled  to  predicate  of  matter  that  it  is 
eternal  and,  therefore,  self-existent.  Matter  is  composed  of 
innumerable  particles  which  are  unrelated  or  without  de¬ 
pendence  on  each  other.  Thus  to  each  particle  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  element  of  eternal  self-existence.  Added  to  inert 
matter  must  be  all  chemical  forces,  nature’s  laws,  and  the 
principle  of  life  in  all  its  forms.  The  atheist  cannot  modify 
the  demands  of  his  philosophy  based  on  the  assumed  premise 
that  there  is  no  God.  Should  he  retrench  by  the  slightest 
concession  from  his  claim  as  to  the  eternal  self-existence  of 
matter  or  allow  it  to  pass  as  an  hypothesis  rather  than  an 
infallible  certitude,  the  whole  structure  of  atheism  falls.  The 
atheist  boasts  of  his  incredulity  and  slavish  bondage  to 
reason ;  yet  if  the  idea  that  matter  is  self -existent  and  eternal 
be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  conjecture  or  theory,  all  is 
surrendered.  In  fact,  the  notion  that  matter  is  a  self-exist¬ 
ent  and  eternal  entity  should  be  capable  of  demonstration,  if 
true,  and  be  all  but  an  axiomatic  proposition.  This  it  is  not. 
The  atheistic  philosophy  rests  on  an  unprovable  hypothesis 
which  has  been  weakened  to  the  point  of  extinction  by  the 
later  findings  of  science.  The  assertion  that  the  creation  of 
matter  is  impossible  is  based  on  the  observation  that  the 
creation  of  matter  is  impossible  to  man.  But  who  has  ever 
substantiated  the  claim  that  the  creation  of  matter  is  im¬ 
possible  to  the  infinite  God?  The  claim  that  God  created  all 
things  offers  no  contradiction,  but  merely  assigns  more  abil¬ 
ity  to  God  than  resides  in  man.  Cutworth  asserts :  “Because 
it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  ourselves,  that  all  are 
imperfect  beings,  that  none  of  these  can  create  any  new  sub¬ 
stance,  men  are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by  their  own  scant¬ 
ling,  and  to  suppose  it  universally  impossible  for  any  power 
whatever  thus  to  create.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  imperfect 
beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things,  and  ne\v  modifi¬ 
cations  of  things  corporal,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think 
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that  an  absolutely  perfect  being  can  do  something  more,  i.e. 
create  new  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And 
it  may  well  be  thought  as  easy  for  God  or  an  omnipotent 
Being  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all,  ...  as  it  is  for 
us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  for  the  sun  to 
send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light,  or  lastly,  for  an  opaque  body 
to  produce  an  image  of  itself  in  a  glass  of  water,  or  to  pro¬ 
ject  a  shadow:  all  these  imperfect  things  being  but  the 
energies,  rays,  images,  or  shadows  of  Deity.  For  a  substance 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Being  infinitely  per¬ 
fect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the  impossible 
sense,  but  it  comes  from  him  who  is  all.  .  .  .  But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  a  contradiction:  and 
though  it  be  a  contradiction  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  an  imperfect  being,  which  before  was  not,  afterwards  to 
be.” 

As  a  blind  rejection  of  truth,  the  atheist’s  assertion  that 
matter  is  self-existent  and  eternal  is  equalled  by  the  un¬ 
proven  and  absurd  impression  that  nature  is  capable  of  self¬ 
production,  that  chance  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  uni¬ 
verse,  or  that  necessity  is  the  ground  on  which  all  things 
exist.  Doubtless,  in  their  determined  rejection  of  God,  men 
have  encouraged  themselves  by  turning  to  these  false  and 
God-dishonoring  notions.  However,  the  Cosmological  Argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God  as  the  First  Cause  of  all  things 
stands  unlessened  in  its  evidential  value. 

By  the  same  logic  or  reasoning  which  demonstrates  that 
the  existing  universe  cannot  produce  itself  by  acting  before 
it  existed,  so  the  First  Cause  is  not  self-created,  but  is  eternal 
and  therefore  self-existent,  since  He  depends  on  nothing 
outside  Himself,  being  caused  by  nothing.  The  proposal  of 
a  sequence  of  secondary  causes,  that  is,  that  each  cause  is  the 
effect  of  a  prior  cause,  offers  no  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  things.  It  is  true  that  the  mind  may  be  stulti¬ 
fied  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  such  a  sequence;  but  reason 
avers  that  there  is  an  Original — a  First  Cause.  This  idea  of 
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the  sequence  of  secondary  causes  eventuating  in  a  first  cause 
is  illustrated  by  Wallaston :  “Suppose  a  chain  hung  down  out 
of  heaven  from  an  unknown  height,  and  though  every  link  of 
it  gravitated  toward  the  earth,  and  what  it  hung  upon  was 
not  visible,  yet  it  did  not  descend,  but  kept  its  situation ;  and 
upon  this  a  question  should  arise  what  supported  or  kept  up 
the  chain,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  first  or  lowest 
link  hung  upon  the  second,  or  the  next  above  it;  the  second, 
or  rather  the  first  and  the  second  together,  upon  the  third; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum?  For  what  holds  up  the  whole?  .  .  . 
And  thus  it  is,  in  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  tending,  or 
(as  it  were)  gravitating  towards  some  end.  The  last,  or 
lowest,  depends,  or  (as  one  may  say)  is  suspended,  upon  the 
cause  above  it.  This  again,  if  it  be  not  the  first  cause,  is 
suspended  as  an  effect  upon  something  above  it.”*  To  this 
Dr.  Paley  adds:  “A  chain  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
links  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a  chain  composed  of  a 
finite  number  of  links.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  links 
from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand, 
etc.,  we  make  not  the  smallest  approach,  we  observe  not  the 
smallest  tendency  toward  self-support.”  There  is  a  First 
Cause  self-existent  and  eternal,  and  that  First  Cause  is  wise 
enough  to  conceive  of  creation  in  all  its  marvel,  and  powerful 
enough  to  bring  it  into  being.  The  statement  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
logical  Argument  by  Lock  is  thus:  “I  exist:  I  did  not  always 
exist:  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause:  the  cause 
must  be  adequate:  this  adequate  cause  is  unlimited:  it  must 
be  God.”  Similarly,  the  statement  of  the  argument  by  Howe 
is  conclusive:  (1)  “Somewhat  hath  existed  from  eternity: 
hence  (2)  must  be  uncaused:  hence  (3)  independent:  hence 
(4)  necessary:  hence  (5)  self -active:  and  hence  (6)  originally 
vital,  and  the  source  of  all  life.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Cosmo¬ 
logical  Argument  is  stressed  in  proof  of  various  qualities  in 
God,  namely,  self-existent,  eternal,  all-wise,  powerful,  un¬ 
limited,  self-active,  vital,  and  the  source  of  all  life.  Though 

^Religion  of  Nature  Delineated. 
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these  conclusions  are  reached  quite  apart  from  revelation  and 
by  reason  alone,  the  illation  is  complete.  Space  cannot  be 
given  here  to  trace  the  extended  argument  which  precedes 
each  of  these  conclusions. 

2.  The  Teleological  Argument. 

The  Teleological  Argument,  being  a  posteriori,  adduces 
evidence  from  the  presence  of  order  and  adaptation  in  the 
universe.  The  term  teleology  is  the  compound  of  xeXog  and 
Xoyog  and  thus  signifies  the  doctrine  of  Ends  or  Rational  Pur¬ 
pose.  The  principle  which  is  germane  to  the  Cosmological 
Argument  is  not  abandoned,  but,  building  upon  that  princi¬ 
ple,  the  Teleological  Argument  proceeds  to  establish,  by 
rational  evidence,  the  intelligence  and  purpose  of  God  as 
manifested  in  the  design,  function,  and  consummation  of  all 
things.  By  so  much  the  existence  of  God  is  declared.  The 
Teleological  Argument  hardly  could  be  stated  better  than  it 
is  by  the  Psalmist:  “He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
hear?  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?  he  that 
chastiseth  the  heathen,  shall  not  he  correct?  he  that  teach- 
eth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  knowT*  (Ps.  94:9,  10).  The 
fact  of  design,  which  is  exhibited  in  every  created  thing,  ex¬ 
poses  the  acumen  and  rational  purpose  of  the  Creator.  This 
manifest  intent  which  characterized  all  of  God’s  works  is 
illustrated — as  nearly  as  the  finite  can  illustrate  the  infinite— 
by  the  fact  of  design  and  purpose  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
achievements  of  men,  which  achievements,  because  of  this 
design,  display  the  acumen  and  rational  purpose  of  men.  In 
this  age,  which  is  characterized  by  mechanical  development 
beyond  any  other,  men  are  justly  impressed  with  that  which 
human  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  have  effected.  But  man 
really  originates  nothing,  and  his  most  cherished  feat  of  de¬ 
vising  is  never  more  than  a  discovery  and  utilizing  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  forces  which  were  already  wrought  into  the 
creation  which  God  has  effected.  When  man  glories  in  his 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire 
as  to  who  has  so  created  and  constituted  nature  with  its 
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unified  and  systematized  marvels;  so  wonderful,  indeed,  that 
no  human  mind  can  comprehend  its  telescopic  extent  or 
discern  its  microscopic  perfection.  From  this  array  of  in¬ 
comprehensible  wonders,  man  snatches  an  occasional  fraction 
of  something,  which  fraction  at  best  could  be  no  more  than 
a  feeble  representation  of  that  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Cosmological  Argument  to  indicate  the  evident  existence  and 
power  of  the  Creator  as  these  attributes  are  displayed  in  the 
cosmos  He  has  made;  to  the  same  end,  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Teleological  Argument  to  indicate  the  evident  existence 
and  all-comprehensive  design  and  reason  of  the  Creator  as 
displayed  in  the  order,  construction,  and  end  of  all  things 
which  enter  into  the  constituted  universe. 

Probably  there  is  no  division  of  Naturalistic  Theism  so 
engaging  or  so  capable  of  almost  endless  illustration  and  ex¬ 
pansion  as  the  Teleological  Argument.  As  to  the  structure 
or  trend  of  the  argument,  the  following  is  quoted  from 
Browne:  “If,  then,  knowledge  be  possible,  we  must  declare 
that  the  world-ground  proceeds  according  to  thought-laws 
and  principles,  that  it  has  established  all  things  in  rational 
relations,  and  balanced  their  interaction  in  quantitative  and 
qualitative  proportion,  and  measured  this  proportion  by  num¬ 
ber.  ‘God  geometrizes,*  says  Plato.  ‘Number  is  the  essence 
of  reality,*  says  P3d:hagoras.  And  to  this  agree  all  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  scientific  thought.  The  heavens  are  crystallized 
mathematics.  All  the  laws  of  force  are  numerical.  The  in¬ 
terchange  of  energy  and  chemical  combination  are  equally  so. 
Crystals  are  solid  geometry.  Many  organic  products  show 
similar  mathematical  laws.  Indeed,  the  claim  is  often  made 
that  science  never  reaches  its  final  form  until  it  becomes 
mathematical.  But  simple  existence  in  space  does  not  imply 
motion  in  mathematical  relations,  or  existence  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  forms.  Space  is  only  the  formless  ground  of  form,  and  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  irregular  and  amorphous.  It  is 
equally  compatible  with  the  absence  of  numerical  law.  The 
truly  mathematical  is  the  work  of  the  spirit.  Hence  the 
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wonder  that  mathematical  principles  should  be  so  pervasive, 
that  so  many  forms  and  processes  in  the  system  represent 
definite  mathematical  conceptions,  and  that  they  should  be  so 
accurately  weighed  and  measured  by  number. 

“If  the  cosmos  were  a  resting  existence,  we  might  possibly 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  things  exist  in  such  relations 
once  for  all,  and  that  their  is  no  going  behind  this  fact.  But 
the  cosmos  is  no  such  rigid  monotony  of  being;  it  is  rather, 
a  process  according  to  intelligible  rules;  and  in  this  process 
the  rational  order  is  perpetually  maintained  or  restored.  The 
weighing  and  measuring  continually  goes  on.  In  each  chemi¬ 
cal  change  just  so  much  of  one  element  is  combined  with 
just  so  much  of  another.  In  each  change  of  place  the  intensi¬ 
ties  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  instantaneously  adjusted 
to  correspond.  Apart  from  any  question  of  design,  the 
simple  fact  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  adjustment  of  all 
things,  according  to  fixed  law,  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  world-ground  works  at  a  multitude  of  points,  or 
in  a  multitude  of  things,  throughout  the  system,  and  works  in 
each  with  exact  reference  to  its  activities  in  all  the  rest.  The 
displacement  of  an  atom  by  a  hair’s-breadth  demands  a  cor¬ 
responding  re-adjustment  in  every  other  within  the  grip  of 
gravitation.  But  all  are  in  constant  movement,  and  hence 
re-adjustment  is  continuous  and  instantaneous.  The  single 
law  of  gravitation  contains  a  problem  of  such  dizzy  vastness 
that  our  minds  faint  in  the  attempt  to  grasp  it ;  but  when  the 
other  laws  of  force  are  added  the  complexity  defies  all  under¬ 
standing.  In  addition  we  might  refer  to  the  building  pro¬ 
cesses  in  organic  forms,  whereby  countless  structures  are 
constantly  produced  or  maintained,  and  always  with  regard 
to  the  typical  form  in  question.  But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  this  point. 

“Here,  then,  is  a  problem,  and  we  have  only  the  two 
principles  of  intelligence  and  non-intelligence,  of  self -direct¬ 
ing  reason  and  blind  necessity,  for  its  solution.  The  former 
is  adequate,  and  is  not  far-fetched  and  violent.  It  assimilates 
the  facts  to  our  own  experience,  and  offers  the  only  ground 
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of  order  of  which  that  experience  furnishes  any  suggestion. 
If  we  adopt  this  view  all  the  facts  become  luminous  and  con¬ 
sequent. 

“If  we  take  the  other  view,  then  we  have  to  assume  a 
power  which  produces  the  intelligible  and  rational,  without 
being  itself  intelligent  and  rational.  It  works  in  all  things, 
and  in  each  with  exact  reference  to  all,  yet  without  knowing 
anything  of  itself  or  of  the  rules  it  follows,  or  of  the  order 
it  founds,  or  of  the  myriad  products  compact  of  seeming  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  incessantly  produces  and  maintains.  If  we  ask 
why  it  does  this,  we  must  answer.  Because  it  must.  If  we 
ask  how  we  know  that  it  must,  the  answer  must  be.  By  hypo¬ 
thesis.  But  this  reduces  to  saying  that  things  are  as  they 
are  because  they  must  be.  That  is,  the  problem  is  abandoned 
altogether.  The  facts  are  referred  to  an  opaque  hypothetical 
necessity,  and  this  turns  out,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  the  problem 
itself  in  another  form.  There  is  no  proper  explanation  except 
in  theism.”’ 

On  the  combining  for  an  advantageous  end  of  otherwise 
disassociated  elements  with  the  impelling  evidence  of  design 
which  the  result  affords,  Pierre  Janet  writes:  “When  a  com¬ 
plex  combination  of  heterogeneous  phenomena  is  found  to 
agree  with  the  possibility  of  a  future  act,  which  was  not  con¬ 
tained  beforehand  in  any  of  these  phenomena  in  particular, 
this  agreement  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the  human  mind 
by  a  kind  of  pre-existence,  in  an  ideal  form,  of  the  future  act 
itself,  which  transforms  it  from  a  result  into  an  end — ^that  is 
to  say,  into  a  final  cause.”* 

In  elucidation  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  combination  of 
disassociated  elements  to  one  advantageous  end.  Dr.  John 
Miley  gives  this  illustration :  “The  hull  of  a  ship,  masts,  sails, 
anchors,  rudder,  compass,  chart,  have  no  necessary  connec¬ 
tion,  and  in  relation  to  their  physical  causalties  are  hetero¬ 
geneous  phenomena.  The  future  use  of  a  ship  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  any  one  of  them,  but  is  possible  through  their  com- 

’Browne,  Philosophy  of  Theism,  pp.  66-69. 
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bination.  This  combination  in  the  fully  equipped  ship  has  no 
interpretation  in  our  rational  intelligence  except  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  existence  of  its  use  in  human  thought  and  purpose.  The 
use  of  the  ship,  therefore,  is  not  the  mere  result  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  but  the  final  cause  of  its  construction.”® 

The  human  organism  with  its  relation  to  the  environment 
in  which  it  functions  is  a  display  of  design,  and  therefore 
denotes  both  the  existence  and  acumen  of  the  Designer.  On 
this  feature  of  the  argument  Pierre  Janet  has  written: 

“The  external  physical  world  and  the  internal  laboratory 
of  the  living  being  are  separated  from  each  other  by  im¬ 
penetrable  veils,  and  yet  they  are  united  to  each  other  by  an 
incredible  pre-established  harmony.  On  the  outside  there  is 
a  physical  agent  called  light;  within,  there  is  fabricated  an 
optical  machine  adapted  to  the  light:  outside,  there  is  an 
agent  called  sound;  inside,  an  acoustic  machine  adapted  to 
sound:  outside,  vegetables  and  animals;  inside,  stills  and 
alembics  adapted  to  the  assimilation  of  these  substances: 
outside,  a  medium,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous;  inside,  a  thou¬ 
sand  means  of  locomotion,  adapted  to  the  air,  the  earth,  or 
the  water.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  final  phe¬ 
nomena  called  sight,  hearing,  nutrition,  flying,  walking, 
swimming,  etc. ;  on  the  other,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  stomach, 
the  wings,  the  fins,  the  motive  members  of  every  sort.  We 
see  clearly  in  these  examples  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
— on  the  one  hand,  a  system ;  on  the  other,  the  final  phenome¬ 
non  in  which  it  ends.  Were  there  only  system  and  combina¬ 
tion,  as  in  crystals,  still,  as  we  have  seen,  there  must  have 
been  a  special  cause  to  explain  that  system  and  that  combi¬ 
nation.  But  there  is  more  here ;  there  is  the  agreement  of  a 
system  with  a  phenomenon  which  will  only  be  produced  long 
after  and  in  new  conditions, — consequently  a  correspondence 
which  cannot  be  fortuitous,  and  which  would  necessarily  be 
so  if  we  do  not  admit  that  the  final  and  future  phenomenon 
is  precisely  the  bond  of  the  system  and  the  circumstance 
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which,  in  whatever  manner,  has  predetermined  the  combina¬ 
tion. 

“Imagine  a  blind  workman,  hidden  in  a  cellar,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  intelligence,  who,  merely  yielding  to  the  simple 
need  of  moving  his  limbs  and  his  hands,  should  be  found  to 
have  forged,  without  knowing  it,  a  key  adapted  to  the  most 
complicated  lock  which  can  possibly  be  imagined.  This  is 
what  nature  does  in  the  fabrication  of  the  living  being. 

“Nowhere  is  this  pre-established  harmony,  to  which  we 
have  just  drawn  attention,  displayed  in  a  more  astonishing 
manner  than  between  the  eye  and  the  light.  Tn  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  organ,*  says  Trendelenburg,  ‘we  must  either 
admit  that  light  has  triumphed  over  matter  and  has  fash¬ 
ioned  it,  or  else  it  is  the  matter  itself  which  has  become  the 
master  of  the  light.  This  is  at  least  what  should  result  from 
the  law  of  efficient  causes,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  two  hypotheses  takes  place  in  reality.  No  ray  of 
light  falls  within  the  secret  depths  of  the  maternal  womb, 
where  the  eye  is  formed.  Still  less  could  inert  matter,  which 
is  nothing  without  the  energy  of  light,  be  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  it.  Yet  the  light  and  the  eye  are  made  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  in  the  miracle  of  the  eye  resides  the  latent  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  light.  The  moving  cause,  with  its  necessary 
development,  is  here  employed  for  a  higher  service.  The  end 
commands  the  whole,  and  watches  over  the  execution  of  the 
parts ;  and  it  is  with  the  aid  of  the  end  that  the  eye  becomes 
the  light  of  the  body.*  **‘® 

The  elaboration  of  the  Teleological  Argument  by  William 
Paley  (1743-1805)  as  set  forth  in  his  Natural  Theology,  or 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  Deity  collected 
from  the  Appearances  of  Nature,  has  nothing  to  excel  it.  In 
the  following  brief  passage  in  which  he  challenges  those  who 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  his  clear 
thinking  and  exquisite  diction  is  disclosed; 

“By  what  wit  would  they  make  a  seed?  And  which  way 
would  they  inspire  it  with  a  seminal  form?  And  they  think 


^'^Ibid.,  pp.  42,  43. 
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this  whole  globe  was  compacted  by  the  casual  (or  fatal) 
coalition  of  particles  of  matter,  by  which  magic  would  they 
conjure  up  so  many  to  come  together  as  to  make  one  clod? 
We  vainly  hunt  with  a  lingering  mind  after  miracles ;  if  we 
did  not  more  vainly  mean  by  them  nothing  else  but  novelties, 
we  are  compassed  about  with  such:  and  the  greatest  miracle 

is,  that  we  see  them  not.  You  with  whom  the  daily  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  if  you  can 
do  the  like.  Try  your  skill  upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  you  must 
have  pre-existent  matter?  But  can  you  ever  prove  that  the 
Maker  of  the  world  had  so,  or  even  defend  the  possibility  of 
uncreated  matter?  And  suppose  they  had  all  the  free  grant 
of  all  the  matter  between  the  crown  of  their  head  and  the 
moon,  could  they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage 

it,  so  as  to  make  it  yield  them  one  single  flower,  that  they  might 
glory  in  their  own  production?” 

Again,  a  quotation  from  Cicero  to  the  same  end  but  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  the  naturalistic  theistic  arguments  were 
in  use  a  century  and  more  before  Christ: 

“Can  anj^hing  be  done  by  chance  which  has  all  the  marks 
of  design?  Four  dice  may  by  chance  turn  up  four  aces;  but, 
do  you  think  that  four  hundred  dice,  when  thrown  by  chance, 
will  turn  up  four  hundred  aces?  Colors,  when  thrown  upon 
a  canvas  without  design,  may  have  some  resemblance  to  a 
human  face,  but  do  you  think  they  could  make  a  picture  as 
beautiful  as  the  Coan  Venus?  A  hog,  in  turning  up  the 
ground  with  his  nose,  may  make  some  thing  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  A;  but  do  you  think  a  hog  could  describe  on  the 
ground,  the  Andromache  of  Ennius?  Caneades  imagined 
that,  in  the  stone  quarries  of  Chios,  he  found  in  a  stone  that 
was  split  a  representation  of  the  head  of  a  little  Pan  (or 
sylvan  deity).  I  beli^'ve  he  might  find  a  figure  not  unlike; 
but  surely  not  such  a  one  as  you  would  say  had  been 
formed  by  the  excellent  sculptor  like  Scopas.  The  truth  is, 
indeed,  that  chance  never  perfectly  imitates  design.”" 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  Teleo- 
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logical  Argument  upon  an  unnamed  skeptic  is  reported  by 
Dr.  William  Cooke  as  follows : 

“Some  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the 
fallacies  of  Hume  on  the  subject  of  causation.  His  specious 
sophistries  shook  the  faith  of  my  reason  as  to  the  being  of  a 
God,  but  could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  of  my  heart  to 
a  negation  so  monstrous,  and  consequently  left  that  infinite, 
restless  craving  for  some  point  of  fixed  repose,  which  atheism 
not  only  cannot  give,  but  absolutely  and  madly  disaffirms. 

“One  beautiful  evening  in  May,  I  was  reading,  by  the 
light  of  a  setting  sun,  my  favourite  Plato.  I  was  seated  on 
the  grass,  interwoven  with  golden  blooms,  immediately  on  the 
crystal  Colorado  of  Texas.  Dim,  in  the  distant  west,  arose, 
with  smoky  outlines,  massy  and  irregular,  the  blue  cones  of 
an  offshoot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“I  was  perusing  one  of  the  academician’s  most  starry 
dreams.  It  laid  fast  hold  of  my  fancy,  without  exciting  my 
faith.  I  wept  to  think  it  could  not  be  true.  At  length  I 
came  to  that  startling  sentence,  *God  geometrizeSy  ‘Vain 
reverie!’  I  exclaimed,  as  I  cast  the  volume  at  my  feet.  It 
fell  close  by  a  beautiful  little  flower,  that  looked  fresh  and 
bright,  as  if  it  had  just  fallen  from  the  bosom  of  a  rainbow. 
I  broke  it  from  its  silvery  stem,  and  began  to  examine  its 
structure.  Its  stamens  were  five  in  number;  its  calyx  had 
five  parts ;  its  delicate  coral  base,  five,  parting  with  rays,  ex¬ 
panding  like  the  rays  of  a  Texas  star.  This  combination  of 
five  in  the  same  blossom  appeared  to  me  very  singular.  I 
had  never  thought  on  such  a  subject  before.  The  last  sentence 
I  had  just  read  in  the  page  of  the  pupil  of  Socrates  was 
ringing  in  my  ears — ‘God  geometrizes.’  There  was  the  text, 
written  long  centuries  ago ;  and  here  this  little  flower,  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  the  West,  furnished  the  commentary. 
There  suddenly  passed,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes  a  faint 
flash  of  light — I  felt  my  heart  leap  in  my  bosom.  The  enigma 
of  the  universe  was  opened.  Swift  as  thought,  I  calculated 
the  chances  against  the  production  of  those  three  equations 
of  five  in  only  one  flower,  by  any  principle  devoid  of  reason 
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to  perceive  number.  I  found  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  chances  against  such  a  supposition.  I  ex¬ 
tended  the  calculation  to  two  fiowers  by  squaring  the  sums 
last  mentioned.  The  chances  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five.  I  cast  my  eyes 
around  the  forest:  the  old  woods  were  literally  alive  with 
those  golden  blooms,  where  countless  bees  were  humming, 
and  butterflies  sipping  honey-dews. 

‘T  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  My  soul  be¬ 
came  a  tumult  of  radiant  thoughts.  I  took  up  my  beloved 
Plato  from  the  grass,  where  I  had  tossed  him  in  a  fit  of 
despair.  Again  and  again  I  pressed  him  to  my  bosom,  with 
a  clasp  tender  as  a  mother’s  around  the  neck  of  her  sleeping 
child.  I  kissed  the  book  and  the  blossom,  alternately  bedew¬ 
ing  them  both  with  tears  of  joy.  In  my  wild  enthusiasm  I 
called  to  the  little  birds  on  the  green  boughs,  trilling  their 
cheery  farewells  to  departing  day — ‘Sing  on,  sunny  birds; 
sing  on,  sweet  minstrels!  Lo!  ye  and  I  have  a  God.’ 

3.  The  Anthropological  Argument. 

The  Anthropological  Argument  follows  the  same  a  poste¬ 
riori  order  as  is  followed  by  the  two  preceding  arguments, 
but  unlike  the  Cosmological  Argument  which  contemplates 
the  entire  cosmos  and  the  Teleological  Argument  which  ob¬ 
serves  the  element  of  design  as  manifest  in  all  the  universe, 
the  Anthropological  Argument  is  restricted  to  the  field  of 
evidence,  as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  His  qualities,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  man.  There  are  philo¬ 
sophical  and  moral  features  in  man’s  constitution  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  find  their  origin  in  God,  and  on  that  ground 
this  argument  has  been  styled  either  the  Philosophical  Argvr 
ment  or  the  Moral  Argument.  But  since  the  latitude  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  argument  is  the  whole  of  man’s  being,  the  all- 
inclusive  designation — Anthropological  Argument — is  more 
satisfactory. 

On  the  basis  of  the  principle  declared  by  the  Psalmist— 
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“He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear?  he  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  see?  ...  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
shall  he  not  know?** — the  Anthropological  Argument  indicates 
that  the  elements  which  are  recognized  as  the  connate  prop¬ 
erties  of  man  must  be  possessed  by  his  Creator.  As  a  ground 
for  proof,  the  organic  constitution  of  man  belongs  to  the 
Teleological  Argument,  but  there  are  specific  features  in 
man’s  being  which  supply  exceptional  proof  of  the  divine 
finality,  and  these  are  properly  stated  in  the  Anthropological 
Argument. 

At  the  opening  of  his  discussison  of  the  Anthropological 
Argument,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  states:  “The  Cosmological  Argu¬ 
ment  led  us  to  an  eternal  self-existent  First  Cause.  The 
argument  from  the  order  of  adaptation  discovered  in  the 
processes  of  the  universe  revealed  this  great  First  Cause  as 
possessing  intelligence  and  will;  that  is,  as  a  personal  spirit. 
The  moral  or  anthropological  argument  furnishes  new  data 
for  inference,  at  once  confirming  the  former  conclusions  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  intelligent  First 
Cause,  and  at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  conception  the 
attributes  of  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  The 
argument  from  design  includes  the  argument  from  cause, 
and  the  argument  from  righteousness  and  benevolence  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  arguments  from  cause  and  from  design,  and 
adds  to  them  a  new  element  of  its  own.”** 

Man  is  composed  of  that  which  is  material  and  that  which 
is  immaterial,  and  these  two  constituent  parts  are  unrelated. 
Matter  possesses  the  attributes  of  extension,  form,  inertia, 
divisibility,  and  chemical  affinity;  while  the  immaterial  part 
of  man  possesses  the  attributes  of  thought,  reason,  sensibility, 
consciousness,  and  spontaneity.  Were  it  possible  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  physical  part  of  man  by  a  theory  of 
natural  development  (which  it  is  not),  the  immaterial,  as  to 
its  origin,  remains  an  insoluble  problem  apart  from  the 
recognition  of  a  sufficient  cause. 

Though  in  its  general  organic  structure  the  material  part 
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of  man  is  similar  to  that  of  the  higher  forms  of  animals,  it  is 
so  refined  as  to  be  superior  to  all  features  of  material  crea¬ 
tion.  The  hand  of  man  executes  the  exalted  designs  of  his 
mind  in  all  manner  of  construction  and  art ;  his  voice  answers 
the  demands  of  an  elevated  mind  for  speech;  his  ear  hears 
and  his  eye  sees  into  realms  of  reality  beyond  and  foreign 
to  the  beast.  The  human  body  is  thus  a  specific  proof  of  a 
Creator,  since  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  otherwise. 

The  immaterial  part  of  man,  which  embodies  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  intellect,  sensibility,  will,  conscience,  and  an 
inherent  belief  in  God,  presents  even  a  more  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  an  adequate  cause.  Life  cannot  evolve  from  inert 
matter,  and  though  the  evolutionist  claims  to  trace  all  that 
now  is,  back  to  an  original  firemist,  or  protoplasm,  all  these 
forms  of  life,  according  to  this  theory,  must  have  been  pres¬ 
ent  in  latent  form  in  that  original  something.  Such  unproven 
theories  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  field  of  investigation 
other  than  that  wherein  the  darkness  of  the  natural  mind  is 
demonstrated  in  its  inability  to  receive  the  things  of  God. 
Again,  the  intelligence  of  man  with  its  achievements  in  dis¬ 
covery,  invention,  science,  literature,  and  art,  exacts  with 
relentless  requisition  an  adequate  cause.  Similarly,  and 
under  the  same  unyielding  compulsion  both  sensibility  and 
will,  with  their  transcendent  capacities,  demand  a  worthy 
cause.  And,  finally,  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  inherent 
belief  in  God  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  man  has  come  forth  from  One  who  possesses  all  these  at¬ 
tributes  to  an  infinite  degree.  A  blind  force,  however,  excep¬ 
tional  it  may  be,  could  never  produce  a  man  with  intellect, 
sensibility,  will,  conscience,  and  inherent  belief  in  a  Creator. 
The  product  of  a  blind  force  will  never  betake  itself  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  art  and  science,  and  the  worship  of  God. 

According  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment,  the  creature  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  cause  and  is 
molded  and  fashioned  according  to  forces  over  which  he  had 
no  control;  yet  suddenly  this  effect  arises  and  exerts  author¬ 
ity  and  power  over  the  very  nature  that  is  supposed  to  have 
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produced  him,  and  bends  all  natural  resources  to  serve  his 
purpose  and  will.  Is  it  not  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  when 
man  became  lord  over  the  creation  which  is  supposed  to  have 
wrought  him?  “Can  it  be  conceived,”  Janet  inquires,  “that 
the  agent  thus  endowed  with  the  power  of  co-ordinating  na¬ 
ture  for  ends  in  himself  is  a  simple  result  that  nature  has 
realized,  without  proposing  to  itself  an  end?  Is  it  not  a  sort 
of  miracle  to  admit  into  the  mechanical  series  of  phenomena 
a  link  which  suddenly  should  have  power  to  reverse,  in  some 
sort,  the  order  of  the  series,  and  which,  being  itself  only  a 
consequent  resulting  from  an  infinite  number  of  antecedents, 
should  henceforth  impose  on  the  series  this  new  and  unfore¬ 
seen  law,  which  makes  the  consequent  the  law  and  rule  of 
the  antecedent?’”* 

Writing  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  Anthropological  Argu¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Strong  states :  “The  argument  is  a  com¬ 
plex  one,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  1.  Man’s 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  must  have  had  for  its  author 
an  intellectual  and  moral  Being.  The  elements  of  proof  are 
as  follows: — (a)  Man,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
has  had  a  beginning  upon  the  planet,  (b)  Material  and  un¬ 
conscious  forces  do  not  afford  a  sufficient  cause  for  man’s 
reason,  conscience,  and  free  will,  (c)  Man,  as  an  effect,  can 
be  referred  only  to  a  cause  possessing  self-consciousness  and 
a  moral  nature,  in  other  words,  personality.  ...  2.  Man’s 
moral  nature  proves  the  existence  of  a  holy  Lawgiver  and 
Judge.  The  elements  of  proof  are: — (a)  Conscience  recog¬ 
nizes  the  existence  of  a  moral  law  which  has  supreme  author¬ 
ity.  (b)  Known  violations  of  this  moral  law  are  followed 
by  feelings  of  ill-desert  and  fear  of  judgment,  (c)  This 
moral  law,  since  it  is  not  self-imposed,  and  these  threats  of 
judgment,  since  they  are  not  self-executing,  respectively  argue 
the  existence  of  a  holy  will  that  has  imposed  the  law,  and  a 
punitive  power  that  will  execute  the  threats  of  the  moral 
nature.  3.  Man’s  emotional  and  voluntary  nature  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Being  who  can  furnish  in  himself  a  satisfy- 
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ing  object  of  human  affection  and  an  end  which  will  call 
forth  man’s  highest  activities  and  ensure  his  highest  progress. 
Only  a  Being  of  power,  holiness,  and  goodness,  and  all  these 
infinitely  greater  than  any  that  we  know  upon  earth,  can 
meet  this  demand  of  the  human  soul.  Such  a  Being  must 
exist.  Otherwise,  man’s  greatest  need  would  be  unsupplied, 
and  belief  in  a  lie  be  more  productive  of  virtue  than  belief  in 
the  truth.”** 

Summarizing  the  scope  and  value  of  the  a  posteriori 
arguments,  it  may  be  observed:  (a)  In  the  Cosmological 
Argument  the  existence  of  the  cosmos,  originating  in  time, 
constitutes  proof  of  a  First  Cause  who  is  self-existent  and 
eternal  who  possesses  intelligence,  power,  and  will,  (b)  In 
the  Teleological  Argument  the  evidence  of  design  extends 
the  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  First  Cause  into  details 
of  telescopic  grandeur  and  microscopic  perfection  far  be¬ 
yond  the  feeble  ability  of  man  to  discover  or  comprehend. 
And  (c)  in  the  Anthropological  Argument,  while  confirm¬ 
ing  the  proofs  advanced  in  the  two  preceding  arguments, 
an  added  indication  is  secured  which  suggests  the  elements 
in  the  First  Cause  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will;  and 
the  moral  feature  of  conscience  in  man  declares  his  Creator 
to  be  actuated  by  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

4.  The  Ontological  Argument, 

“Ontology  is  the  science  or  systematic  discussion  of  real 
being;  the  philosophical  theory  of  realty;  the  doctrine  of 
categories  of  universal  and  necessary  characteristics  of  all 
existence”  (Standard  Dictionary).  The  Ontological  Argu- 
men  in  Theism  consists  in  a  course  of  reasoning  from  God 
as  the  Absolute  First  Cause  of  all  things  to  the  things  He 
has  caused — specifically,  the  inherent  idea  that  God  exists. 
God  is  recognized  as  the  Creator  of  the  human  mind  in 
which  this  conception  of  Himself  is  found.  The  fact  of 
the  existence  of  God  is  involved  in  this  congenital  idea.  As 
the  claim  of  Idealism  is  that  material  things  do  not  exist, 
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being,  as  asserted,  only  an  impression  of  the  mind,  the 
Ontological  Argument  is  a  reversal  of  Idealism  in  that  it 
avers  that  there  is  reality  or  substance  where  the  mind  rec¬ 
ognizes  it  to  exist.  According  to  this  argument  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God  is  certified  by  the  fact  that  the  human  mind 
believes  that  He  does  exist.  It  is  an  argumentum  a  priori 
and,  as  to  its  value  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  meta¬ 
physicians  have  always  differed.  Dr.  Shedd  occupies  in  his 
treatment  of  this  one  argument  two-thirds  of  the  space 
given  to  theistic  proofs,  while  Bishop  Foster  declares  that 
he  had  never  caught  the  meaning  or  force  of  the  argument 
at  all.  Anselm  (1033?-1109)  is  given  credit  for  its  first 
enunciation  and  his  statement  of  it  has  never  benefited  by 
later  revisions.  The  following  from  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  under  Anselm  is  clarifying: 

“In  the  Proslogion,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  the 
aim  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  a  single  argument. 
This  argument  is  the  celebrated  ontological  proof.  God  is 
that  Being  than  whom  none  greater  can  be  conceived.  Now, 
if  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived  exists 
only  in  the  intellect,  it  would  not  be  the  absolute  greatest, 
for  we  could  add  to  it  existence  in  reality.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  Being  than  whom  nothing  greater  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  i.e.,  God,  necessarily  has  real  existence.”  Gaunilon, 
the  monk,  immediately  questioned  this  argument,  stating 
that  we  readily  form  the  idea  of  purely  imaginary  beings, 
and  reality  or  actual  existence  cannot  be  predicated  of 
these  ideas.  Anselm^s  reply  was  that  the  objection  was 
cogent  with  respect  to  imperfect  or  finite  beings,  because 
with  them  actual  existence  is  not  the  necessary  content  of 
the  conception;  but  that  the  objection  could  not  apply  to 
the  most  perfect  Being  since  actual  existence  is  the  very 
essential  feature  of  the  impression.  Gaunilon  declared  that 
the  idea  of  a  “lost  island”  does  not  imply  that  there  is  such 
in  reality.  To  this  Anselm  replied  that  if  Gaunilon  will 
show  that  the  idea  of  the  “lost  island”  implies  necessary 
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existence,  he  will  find  the  island  for  him  and  guarantee 
that  it  will  never  be  lost  again. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harris  writes:  “It  is  evident  therefore  that 
the  human  mind  cannot  rid  itself  of  the  idea  of  the  abso¬ 
lute.  It  persists  in  the  implicit  consciousness,  regulating 
thought,  even  when  theoretically  disclaimed.  It  is  evident 
that  without  the  assumption,  explicit  or  implicit,  that  the 
absolute  Being  exists,  the  reason  of  man  cannot  solve  its 
necessary  problems,  nor  rest  satisfied  with  any  intellectual 
attainments,  nor  hold  fast  to  the  reality  of  its  knowledge, 
nor  know  the  continuity,  the  unity  and  reality  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  principle  that 
the  absolute  Being  exists  is  a  primitive  and  necessary  law 
of  thought,  a  constitutent  element  of  reason,  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  postulate  in  all  thinking  about  being. 

“In  this  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  absolute  Being 
and  our  belief  of  its  existence,  I  have  set  forth  the  so-called 
a  priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  in  its  true  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  is  an  argument  from  the  idea  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  or  perfect  Being  to  its  existence.  In  order  to  the  con¬ 
clusiveness  of  this  argument  it  must  be  shown  both  that 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  Being  is  a  necessary  idea  of  reason, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  Being  is  necessarily  included 
in  the  idea;  that  is,  its  existence  must  be  as  necessary  to 
the  reason  as  the  idea  of  it.  This  is  what  has  been 
shown.”’* 

Of  the  same  argument  Milton  Valentine  writes:  “The 
germs  of  this  were  involved  in  Plato’s  doctrine  of  ‘ideas,’ 
but  it  is  first  formulated  by  Anselm  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury.  From  the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  the  idea 
of  a  ‘most  perfect  being,’  it  is  concluded  that  the  most  per¬ 
fect  being  exists — ^because  real  existence  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  being.  Descartes,  Bishop 
Butler,  Leibnitz,  Cousin,  and  many  other  eminent  writers 
have  used  this  method  of  argument;  but,  standing  alone,  it 
has  often  been  shown  to  be  unsound,  in  confounding  real 
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objective  existence  with  the  simple  idea  of  it  in  the  mind.”' ^ 

Similary,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  states:  “If  the  argument 
has  any  validity,  it  is  unimportant.  It  is  only  saying  that 
what  must  be  actually  is.  If  the  idea  of  God  as  it  exists 
in  every  man’s  mind  includes  that  of  actual  existence,  then 
so  far  as  the  idea  goes,  he  who  has  the  one  has  the  other. 
But  the  argument  does  not  show  how  the  ideal  implies  the 
real.”'* 

On  the  same  argument  Dr.  Richard  Watson  writes:  “No 
instance  is  however  I  believe  on  record  of  an  Atheistic 
conversion  having  been  produced  by  this  process,  and  it  may 
be  ranked  among  the  overzealous  attempts  of  the  advocate 
of  truth.  It  is  well  intentioned,  but  unsatisfactory,  and  so 
far  as  on  the  one  hand  it  has  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  more 
convincing  and  powerful  course  of  argument  drawn  from 
‘the  things  which  do  appear^;  and  on  the  other,  has  en¬ 
couraged  a  dependence  upon  a  mode  of  investigation,  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  inadequate,  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  is  an  utter  mental  delusion,  and  which  scarcely 
two  minds  will  conduct  in  the  same  manner;  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  mischievous  in  its  effects  by  inducing  a  skepti¬ 
cism  not  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  investigations  of  the  human 
understanding,  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  its  power.”'* 

Conclusion. 

The  argumentvm  a  posteriori  in  its  three  parts  has  always 
been  valid  and  vital.  The  argumentum  a  priori  has  wrought 
little  or  nothing  but  idle  speculation.  Of  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  usefulness  of  the  two.  Dr.  John  Dick  states:  “But 
it  is  by  this  argument  [a  posteriori]  that  we  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  uncaused  existence  of  the  Author  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  not  by  abstract  speculations  on  necessity.  We 
should  never  have  known  that  he  exists,  but  from  our  own 
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existence  and  that  of  other  beings  around  us;  and  as  in  this 
way  we  ascertain  that  he  does  and  must  exist,  it  seems  absurd 
to  talk  of  proving  his  existence  a  priori.  Whatever  use  may 
be  made  of  this  argument  to  prove  his  perfections,  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  proof  of  his  being.  Dr.  Clark  himself  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  ‘the  argument  a  posteriori  is  by  far  the 
most  generally  useful  argument,  most  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  in  some  degree  suited  to  all  capacities;  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  always  to  be  distinctly  insisted  on.*  ***® 

To  the  spiritual  Christian  to  whom  God*s  illuminating, 
authoritative  “Thus  saith  the  Lord**  of  the  Scriptures  has 
come,  little  will  be  added  by  rationalistic  Theistic  arguments; 
however,  these  arguments  exist  and  do  contribute  to  theology 
that  which  reason  suggests.  On  this  ground  these  arguments 
should  be  pondered  by  every  student  of  doctrine. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

->  -o-  -o 

PAULINE  THEOLOGY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEATH 
AND  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

The  theology  of  Paul  has  been  in  recent  years  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  no  little  controversy.  He  has  been  accused  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  speculative  system  which  has  been  the  product  of 
his  own  fertile  imagination  and  wholly  devoid  of  historical 
basis.  We  are  told  that  the  apostle  Paul  has  perverted  the 
simple  message  of  Christ  concerning  the  approaching  king¬ 
dom,  into  a  theology  inconsistent  with  the  mind  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  Christ.  Some  claim  he  is  a  second  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  really  the  destroyer  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ.* 
Their  cry  is  “Back  to  Christ**  and  their  work  is  professedly 
the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus.  It  is  maintained  further 

Dick’s  Theology,  p.  83. 
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that  “It  was  not  his  religious  beliefs,  but  his  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  which  was  of  supreme  importance  to  him.”*  In  other 
words,  Paul’s  experiences  are  the  abiding  values,  even  as 
ours  should  be  for  us,  but  his  terminology  must  be  relegated 
to  the  past.  What  the  apostle  has  done  is  really  to  destroy 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  message  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  a  series  of  doctrines  concerning  the  way  of  salvation. 
In  refutation  of  these  contentions  we  must  remind  our  friends 
that  Paul  was  warranted,  first  of  all,  in  emphasizing  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  because  Christ  Himself 
attached  great  importance  to  these  facts.  Secondly,  Paul’s 
doctrines  were  not  based  upon  some  mental  aberrations  but 
upon  demonstrable  historic  facts  and  events.  Furthermore, 
the  Church  in  its  early  history  did  not  regard  Paul  as  an 
innovator,  nor  did  the  intimate  friends  and  apostles  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  the  apostle  always  regarded  himself  as  a  true  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Christ,  never  intimating  by  so  much  as  a  word  that 
he  disagreed  with  any  of  Christ’s  teachings  or  command¬ 
ments.  Finally,  we  must  certainly  hold  very  poor  views  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  we  doubt  Paul 
when  he  says:  “I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel 
which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Who  can  deny  these  words  and  still 
maintain  a  consistent  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures?  The  alleged  discrepancy  between  Paul  and 
Christ  and  the  extended  controversy  over  it  appear,  then,  to 
be  products  of  the  minds  of  the  objectors  to  the  theology  of 
the  apostle. 

What  was  Paul’s  teaching  concerning  Christ?  The  apostle 
in  speaking  of  the  coming  judgment  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Romans  calls  his  teaching  “my  gospel.”  Later,  in  exhorting 
and  encouraging  Timothy  in  his  work  of  the  ministry,  Paul 
again  labels  his  doctrine  as  “my  gospel.”  When  Paul  speaks 
thus  of  his  preaching,  he  is  referring  to  all  that  he  has 
taught.  The  apostle  explains  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
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phrase  “my  gospel”  when  he  succinctly  declares:  “Moreover, 
brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel  which  I  preached 
unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye 
stand;  By  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in  memory 
what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain. 
For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  re¬ 
ceived,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He 
rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures.” 
At  the  basis  of  Paul’s  theology,  then,  lies  his  gospel  which 
embodies  the  death  (the  burial  of  Christ  will  be  treated  as 
a  component  part  of  His  death  in  our  discussion)  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  discussion  will  aim 
to  show  what  part  these  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  played 
in  the  theology  of  Paul,  and  what  God  through  the  apostle 
would  have  us  learn  from  each  event. 

The  early  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  death  of  their  Messiah  as  a  most  calamitous 
event.  When  Peter  first  heard  of  it,  he  was  quick  to  rebuke 
the  Lord,  saying:  “Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord:  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee.”  The  other  disciples  also  saw  only  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  crucifixion  of  their  Lord,  for  sorrowfully 
they  related:  “But  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which 
should  have  redeemed  Israel:  and  beside  all  this,  to  day  is 
the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.”  After  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  the  disciples  were  reconciled  to  the 
fact  of  His  death,  but  it  was  Paul  who,  far  from  conceiving 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  untimely  end  of  His  work, 
showed  that  it  was  the  consummation  of  all  God’s  purposes 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  He  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
Christ’s  death  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  Christ’s 
work  on  earth.  Paul  calls  his  preaching  “the  word  of  the 
cross”  and  declares:  “God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.”  And  Paul  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  this  “wisdom  of  God,”  even  though  it  was  a 
stumblingblock  to  the  Jew  and  merely  foolishness  to  the 
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Greek.  PauFs  “Christology  is  accordingly  an  interpretation 
of  the  historic  Jesus,  and  more  particularly  of  His  Death, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  believed  that  He  had  not  only 
died,  but  had  risen  again,  and  who  had  entered  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  life  that  flowed  from  the  Crucified  and  Risen 
One.”* 

According  to  Paul,  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father  and  that  of 
Christ.  God  had  truly  shown  His  love  to  Abraham  when  he 
was  unconditionally  taken  into  the  counsels  and  very  heart 
of  God  and  given  such  great  and  exceeding  promises.  David 
had  experienced  the  warmth  of  God*s  love  when  blessing  upon 
blessing,  undeservedly  to  be  sure,  was  showered  upon  him. 
Of  Solomon  it  was  said:  “and  the  Lord  loved  him.”  But 
never  had  the  love  of  God  been  so  fully  and  completely  mani¬ 
fested  as  when  He  sent  Christ  to  die  for  sinful  man.  He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  man  to  do  so ;  He  was  not  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  breach  between  Himself  and  man.  It  was  wholly 
of  His  love  that  He  gave  His  Son  for  the  world.  Truly,  “God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.”  In  spite  of  the  infinite  cost 
God  spared  not  His  only  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us 
all.  But  in  the  cross  Christ  also  manifested  His  love  toward 
man.  Paul  says:  “I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertheless 
I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.**  For  the  joy  set  before 
Him,  of  bringing  many  sons  into  glory,  Christ  endured  the 
cross  and  despised  the  shame.  In  truth,  when  Christ  was  in 
the  form  of  God,  He  thought  it  not  a  prize  to  be  snatched 
at  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  He  made  Himself  of  no  reputa¬ 
tion  and  humbled  Himself  because  of  His  great  love,  becom¬ 
ing  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  ignominious  and  shameful, 
yet  glorious  as  well,  death  of  the  cross.  How  could  God*s 
love  and  that  of  Christ  be  more  fully  or  effectively  expressed? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
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Positional  sanctification  has  been  procured  by  the  death 
of  Christ.  All  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  said 
to  be  in  Christ,  accepted  in  the  beloved.  Just  as  Christ  was 
sanctified  and  set  apart  to  the  will  and  work  of  the  Father, 
so  are  all  believers  by  virtue  of  His  efficacious  death.  Paul 
could  say :  “we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.”  There  is  nothing  lacking  in 
this  sanctification ;  nothing  need  be  added  to  it.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  (as  some  have  erroneously 
supposed  and  contended  for)  practical  or  experimental  sanc¬ 
tification.  This  sanctification  of  which  we  speak  here  is 
wholly  that  of  position  and  not  of  state.  It  is  the  common 
heritage  of  all  Christians.  It  is  almost  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  Church  with  more  grave  error,  sin,  and  dissent  than  was 
the  Corinthian  Church.  There  was  unspeakable  immorality 
in  the  form  of  incest,  “as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the 
Gentiles,”  party  spirit  leading  to  dissenting  groups,  error  in 
regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  resulting  in  dishonor  to  this 
ordinance,  and  disbelief  in  the  resurrection  of  believers.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  Paul  definitely  asserts:  “ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.”  This 
is  both  possible  and  true,  because  every  believer  is  possessed 
of  the  “new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.”  The  blessing  of  this  forensic  truth  is 
made  possible  through  the  death  of  Christ  alone. 

Satan  met  his  defeat  at  the  cross  of  Calvary.  When  Adam 
fell  in  his  disobedience  to  the  command  of  God,  he  became 
defective  in  his  whole  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  being. 
He  came  under  the  bondage  and  yoke  of  Satan.  But  through 
Christ  man  was  delivered  and  is  free  (potentially,  of  course), 
for  He  said:  “Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world:  now  shall 
the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.”  Paul  could  say  of 
Christ:  “having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made 
a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it.”  Later 
he  asserts:  “Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
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same;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  And  deliver  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bond¬ 
age.”  Believers  in  Christ  need  live  under  fear  no  longer, 
for  Satan’s  power  has  been  broken,  and  he  is  now  a  defeated 
usurper — all  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  ground  for  the  exercise  of  God’s  grace  was  laid  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  Grace  has  often  been  confused  with  love  and 
mercy.  Because  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  such  close 
proximity  in  Ephesians  2:4-6:  “But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy;  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  Even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ,  (by  grace  ye  are  saved;”)  many  have  thought  them 
synonymous.  God  has  always  loved  man  and  there  was  a 
time  (in  the  case  of  Adam  before  the  fall)  when  He  did  not 
need  to  display  His  mercy.  Mercy  is  called  forth  when  the 
object  of  love  is  needy.  But  God  could  desire  to  be  both 
loving  and  merciful  when  the  way  for  Him  to  be  gracious  was 
not  provided.  When  it  is  provided  then  we  have  grace. 
What  then  is  the  righteous  ground  of  the  exercise  of  God’s 
grace?  would  be  the  logical  question  to  ask. 

In  the  eternity  past  before  ever  God  did  hang  the  earth 
upon  nothing  or  had  created  man,  the  triune  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  had  His  Being  in  eternal  bliss.  The 
attributes  of  His  Person  were  in  full  and  blessed  harmony 
with  one  another.  When  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  one 
man  and  universal  death  by  that  sin,  immediately  these  at¬ 
tributes  in  God  were  pitted  against  one  another.  God’s 
holiness  demanded  the  just  and  full  payment  for  sin,  while 
His  love  sought  to  express  itself  to  sinful  man,  but  was 
hampered  because  the  full  penalty  for  sin  had  not  been  paid. 
What  a  different  picture  is  this  than  that  which  we  are  often 
compelled  to  listen  to.  We  hear  much  of  the  curse  upon  the 
ground;  the  decree  that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow;  the  pronouncement  that  woman  should 
know  childbirth  in  pain  and  sorrow  only ;  the  sentence  of  uni¬ 
versal  death.  But  what  of  God?  Does  this  whole  question 
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not  concern  Him  infinitely  more  than  it  did  man?  God 
needed  infinite  satisfaction  for  the  breach  against  His  infi¬ 
nite  holiness.  And  He  never  had  it  until  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  having  forsaken  heaven's  glory  and  humbled  Himself 
even  sevenfold,  allowed  Himself,  yea,  willingly  gave  Himself, 
to  be  placed  upon  a  cross  to  die  as  the  Substitute  for  sinful 
man!  Then  and  then  only  was  God's  infinite  holiness  com¬ 
pletely  and  perfectly  satisfied.  In  view  of  the  death  of 
Christ  God  could  now  not  only  love  man,  but  He  could  freely 
exercise  His  grace.  What  had  been  accomplished  by  this 
fact?  First,  there  was  the  removal  of  all  condemnation. 
Before  the  cross  man  ever  walked  under  the  death  sentence 
and  all  the  condemnation  and  judgment  of  God  was  upon  him. 
When  it  fell  in  all  its  awful  force  upon  Christ,  it  was  forever 
removed  from  man.  Man  was  now  no  longer  a  condemned 
sinner,  for  he  could  appropriate  by  faith  this  work  done  for 
his  reconciliation.  God  was  now  rendered  propitious  toward 
him,  because  the  Just  had  taken  the  place  of  the  unjust,  thus 
bringing  him  to  God.  God  could  remain  just  and  in  addition 
be  the  Justifier  of  him  that  believes  in  Jesus,  because  the 
cross  had  removed  all  objectionable  things  in  us  from  the 
sight  of  God.  Secondly,  there  was  the  imputation  to  the 
sinner  of  all  merit,  no  less  than  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Christ.  God  had  made  Christ  to  be  sin  for  the  sinner  that 
the  sinner  in  turn  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  Christ.  What  an  ineffably  glorious  exchange!  Now  the 
sinner  is  not  only  rid  of  his  sin,  but  has  something  positive 
placed  to  his  account  before  God — ^the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
These  two  factors  in  the  exercise  of  God's  grace  are  nowhere 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  with  more  prominence  and  force 
than  in  the  offerings  of  Leviticus — ^the  sweet  savour  and  the 
non-sweet  savour  offerings.  The  non-sweet  savour  offerings 
— ^the  sin  and  trespass  offerings — were  fulfilled  in  Christ 
when  He  removed  all  condemnation  from  us  and  secured  the 
forgiveness  of  God  for  us.  The  sweet  savour  offerings — ^the 
burnt,  the  meal,  and  the  peace  offerings — speak  of  Christ 
offering  His  full  perfection  to  the  Father  that  it  might  be 
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imputed  to  us,  thus  procuring  for  us  justification.  In  the 
non-sweet  savour  offerings — ^wherein  God’s  holiness  is  satis- 
fled — there  is  condemnation  substracted  from  us ;  in  the  sweet 
savour  offerings  justification  is  added  to  us.  In  a  word,  then, 
“grace  is  God’s  free  and  righteous  action  toward  sinners  on 
the  ground  of  the  satisfaction  provided  through  the  death  of 
Christ.”*  It  is  God’s  limitless  love  expressed  toward  man  in 
infinite  goodness,  because  it  is  not  hindered  or  stayed  by  the 
righteous  demands  of  God’s  awful  holiness. 

A  question  that  has  been  pondered  upon  and  discussed 
quite  frequently  is  that  of  the  sins  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the 
sins  of  men  like  Abraham,  Jacob,  David,  and  Moses?  We 
are  able  to  discern  that  God  was  not  acting  upon  the  basis  of 
judgment  with  these  men,  but  was  continually  dealing  with 
them  by  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness.  Of  Noah  the  Word 
states:  “But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.” 
What  was  done  with  their  sins?  The  Scriptures  reveal  that 
the  method  of  atoning  for  sins  was  by  the  sacrifice  of  ani¬ 
mals.  This  procedure  sufficed  only  to  cover  (literal  meaning 
of  “atone”)  their  sins  from  the  sight  of  God,  “For  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sins.”  Someone  has  aptly  put  it:  “The  blood  of  animals 
could  not  take  away  sins,  because  they  are  non-moral;  the 
blood  of  men  could  not  take  away  sins,  for  they  are  immoral ; 
only  the  blood  of  Christ  can  take  away  sins,  because  He  alone 
is  moral.”  In  speaking  of  these  Old  Testament  times,  Paul 
declared:  *‘the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at  (lit. 
“overlooked”).”  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  we  know 
that  God  could  not  thus  deal  with  sin  always,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  His  righteous  character  in  the  eyes  of  man,  nor,  and 
what  is  more  important,  satisfy  the  demands  of  His  infinite 
holiness.  Therefore,  Paul  sets  forth  God’s  method  in  the 
Book  of  Romans.  First,  he  shows  the  utter  depravity  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  heathen.  Then  he  brings  to  light 
the  condemnation  of  the  Gentiles.  Finally,  he  points  out  the 
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guilt  and  sin  of  the  Jew.  Having  concluded  all  three  classes 
under  sin,  Paul  announces  the  remedy  in  Christ,  “whom  God 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
show  his  righteousness  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the 
sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of  God ;  for  the  show¬ 
ing,  I  say,  of  his  righteousness  at  this  present  season:  that 
he  might  himself  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath 
faith  in  Jesus”  (R.V.).  This,  then,  was  God’s  plan:  the  sins 
of  Old  Testament  saints  were  to  be  covered  and  their  pen¬ 
alty  to  be  rolled  forward  to  the  time  when  Christ  died  for 
all  the  sin  and  sins  of  the  world,  whereupon  God  could  vin¬ 
dicate  His  justice  and  holiness  in  past  dealings  with  sin,  and 
also  be  able  to  justify  any  one  who  would  believe  in  Jesus. 
What  an  all-sufficient  death  was  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour! 

Christ’s  death  brought  about  the  end  of  the  law.  We 
read  in  Romans  10 :4 :  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.”  What  does  Paul 
mean  by  this  statement?  The  apostle  has  just  been  pointing 
out  that  Israel  have  failed  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  because  they  were  engaged  in  seeking 
a  righteousness  of  their  own.  They  had  long  seen  in  the 
law  an  excellent  method  whereby  through  their  own  works 
they  could  attain  unto  a  righteousness  which  would  please 
and  satisfy  God’s  demands.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  law,  “for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which 
could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been 
by  the  law.”  The  law  was  incapable  of  either  giving  man 
life  or  enabling  him  to  procure  a  righteousness  of  the  law. 
No  man  had  kept  the  law  sufficiently  to  warrant  his  attain¬ 
ing  this  legal  righteousness.  The  whole  nation  of  Israel  had 
failed  in  some  particular  of  the  law.  Therefore,  they  were 
under  the  curse,  “For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the 
law  are  under  the  curse:  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them.”  Christ  bore  the  curse  of  the 
law,  “being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.”  Moreover,  Christ  ful- 
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filled  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  for  He  was  the  only 
Jew  ever  to  keep  the  whole  law  and  thus  pay  our  debt  of 
obedience  to  it.  Furthermore,  Paul  states  that  “the  law 
having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which 
they  offered  year  by  year  continually  make  the  comers  there¬ 
unto  perfect.”  The  shadow  is  done  away  with  when  we 
have  the  substance  and  this  we  have  in  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  sum  total  of  what  Christ  accomplished  on  the  cross 
when  He  said:  “It  is  finished,”  is  contained  in  the  three 
terms:  redemption,  reconciliation,  and  propitiation.  We  shall 
deal  with  each  of  these  briefly.  Redemption  is  always  toward 
sin  in  the  sense  of  a  release  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
ransom.  Christ  was  He  who  paid  the  penalty  for  sin,  for  it 
is  written:  “Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus”;  “In  whom  we  have  re¬ 
demption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.”  Christ  paid  the  just  ransom 
for  the  penalty  of  our  sin,  and  has  thus  freed  man  from  ever 
having  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  own  sin.  Reconciliation 
is  toward  man.  Unregenerate,  carnal  man  is  not  subject  to 
God,  neither  indeed  can  he  be.  His  sin  separates  him  from 
his  God.  When  satisfaction  has  been  made  for  the  objec¬ 
tionable  barrier  to  the  favor  of  God,  then  man  is  said  to  be 
reconciled.  The  difference  between  the  parties  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  How  is  this  done?  Paul  answers: 
“we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son”;  “And 
all  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them;  and 
hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.”  Christ 
has  made  such  an  adequate  reconciliation  that  God  is  no 
longer  imputing  men's  trespasses  to  them,  and  has  also  given 
us  this  message  to  tell  to  others  who  can  be  reconciled  in  the 
same  way  as  we  were — ^by  faith  in  Christ's  reconciling  work. 
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Propitiation  is  toward  God.  Just  as  the  blood  of  the  ex¬ 
piatory  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  to  render  God  favorable  and  propitious  by  the 
fulfillment  of  the  demands  of  His  awful  holiness,  so  the  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  renders  God  favorable  toward  us.  God’s 
favor  has  been  eternally  won  for  us  through  Christ  “Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God;  To  declare, 
I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.”  No  child 
of  God  need  now  pray  to  God :  “God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin¬ 
ner.”  This  has  been  accomplished  once  for  all  by  the  cross 
of  Christ. 

Before  we  leave  this  inexhaustible  subject  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  sub¬ 
stitution.  That  death  is  the  outcome  of  sin  is  the  clear  and 
united  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  How,  then,  is  the  eternal 
God  the  Son,  the  Second  Person  of  the  blessed  trinity,  who 
had  never  sinned, — how  then,  we  ask,  is  He  hanging  on  a 
tree,  dying  a  shameful  malefactor’s  death?  There  is  but  one 
answer :  He  is  taking  some  one  else’s  place ;  He  is  dying  in¬ 
stead  of  another — a  vicarious  and  substitutionary  death. 
No  sin  or  guilt  of  Christ  (for  He  had  none)  entered  into  the 
transaction  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  was  ALL  for  us.  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  “Christ  died  for  us,”  because 
God  “hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.” 

No  less  important  in  the  theology  of  Paul  than  the  death 
of  Christ  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  involves,  among  other  things,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead  was  pre¬ 
dicted  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Paul  said :  “And  we 
declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which 
was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto 
us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again;  as 
it  is  also  written  in  the  second  psalm.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
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day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And  as  concerning  that  he  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no  more  to  return  to  corruption, 
he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 
Wherefore  he  saith  also  in  another  psalm,  thou  shalt  not 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  For  David,  after 
he  had  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on 
sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers,  and  saw  corruption: 
But  he,  whom  God  raised  again,  saw  no  corruption.” 

Paul  fully  develops  his  teaching  concerning  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  his  Epistles.  He  relates  the  resurrection,  first  of  all, 
not  only  to  the  work  of  Christ,  but  to  His  Person  as  well,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  His  work  gains  its  significance  from 
the  character  of  His  Person.  What  He  does  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  our  salvation  because  of  who  He  is.  What  light, 
then,  does  the  resurrection  throw  upon  the  character  of  the 
Person  of  Christ?  It  shows  Him  to  be  the  eternal  God  the 
Son;  every  claim  of  deity  is  here  established  and  proved. 
“It  removed  misgivings,  because  it  cancelled  the  misleading 
impressions  created  by  a  Son  of  God  in  weakness.”®  In 
Romans  1:4  (R.V.)  Paul  tells  us  that  Christ  “was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead;  even  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.”  Whereas  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  in  the 
previous  verse  as  “of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,”  reminding  us  of  His  limitation,  humiliation,  and  weak¬ 
ness,  yet  now  he  proclaims  to  us  that  Christ  was  proved  to 
be  very  God  with  power,  because  He  was  holy  and  had  ac¬ 
complished  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Indeed,  Christ 
is  He  “Whom  God  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death:  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden 
of  it.” 

Through  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  effected  positional 
sanctification  for  all  believers;  through  the  resurrection  ex¬ 
perimental  sanctification  was  made  possible.  In  His  death 
Christ  died  not  only  for  sin,  but  He  died  to  sin  as  well.  He 
made  it  possible  for  man  to  have  dominion  over  the  power 

*W.  J.  S.  Simpson,  The  Resurrection  and  Modern  Thought,  p.  288. 
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of  sin.  His  resurrection  life  assures  us  this.  After  Paul  has 
discussed  in  Romans  chapter  live  the  benefits  of  salvation  and 
the  federal  headship  of  the  old  creation  and  that  of  the  new, 
he  concludes :  “But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  ask  whether  this  grace  of  God 
is  to  be  the  basis  for  license  to  do  what  we  please  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  sin.  His  answer  is:  we  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ  and  are  dead  to  sin;  we  have  been  resurrected  with 
Him  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  Many  have  misunderstood 
Paul  in  this  passage  and  have  deduced  that  he  was  teaching 
expressly  what  he  was  forbidding.  One  writer  claims: 
“There  was  no  one-sidedness  about  our  Lord’s  teaching  which 
might  lead  to  Antinomianism,  as  actually  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.”*  This  has  always  been  the 
contention  of  those  who  do  not  understand  Paul’s  lofty  and 
divine  principle  of  grace.  Paul  does  teach  that  whereas  the 
sin  nature  has  been  condemned  in  the  flesh,  still  it  is  not 
destroyed,  but  brings  forth  its  fruit,  sins.  Therefore,  the 
apostle  declares  that  believers  are  to  reckon  themselves  dead 
indeed  to  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  That  they  are  to  yield  themselves  unto  God  as  those 
that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  righteousness  to  God.  That  they  are  to  cleanse 
themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfect¬ 
ing  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  That  they  are  to  walk  in  the 
Spirit  and  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  That  they  are 
through  the  Spirit  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  and  live. 
That  they  are  to  recognize  that  they  who  are  Christ’s  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  of  lusts.  That  they  are 
to  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts,  and  being 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  to  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi¬ 
ness.  That  they  are  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 


*Headlam,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 
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Christ.  Does  this  testimony  of  Paul  intimate  in  the  least 
particular  a  leaning  toward  antinomianism?  Do  these  ex¬ 
hortations  of  Paul  contain  any  such  teaching  as  antinomian¬ 
ism?  What  a  travesty  upon  the  true  doctrine  of  Paul  is  any 
such  insinuation!  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  blessings 
contained  in  these  exhortations  are  made  available  to  the 
believer  on  the  basis  of  Christ’s  death  and  through  the  power 
of  His  resurrection  life. 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  to  accomplish  our  justification.  It  would  be  much  more 
correct  to  speak  of  the  resurrection  as  the  guarantee  of  the 
justification  Christ  wrought  out  by  His  death.  The  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  God  had  accepted 
His  death  for  us  as  the  full  satisfaction  of  His  claims  for  our 
justification.  Christ  “was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  for  (lit.  “on  account  of”)  our  justification.”  Paul 
is  bringing  to  light  here  the  truth  that  just  as  Christ  was  de¬ 
livered  up  on  account  of  our  offences,  because  we  had  so  griev¬ 
ously  offended  the  holiness  of  God,  just  so  was  He  raised 
again  to  show  that  His  death  had  fully  and  completely  availed 
for  us,  and  that  now  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  God  the 
Father  as  justified  from  all  things. 

But  the  resurrection  does  infinitely  more.  It  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  us  His  own  resurrection  life.  How  true  are  the 
blessed  words :  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life”  I  Through¬ 
out  the  New  Testament  this  great  principle  is  repeatedly 
stressed:  identification  of  the  believer  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  from  his  risen  Lord  and  Saviour  that  the  be¬ 
liever  receives  his  spiritual  sustenance.  In  this  sense  the 
resurrection  “is  the  means  by  which  they  are  made  recipients 
of  the  gifts  which  the  Death  secured.”’ 

There  are  several  noteworthy  passages  wherein  the  truths 
mentioned  above  are  clearly  set  forth.  In  Romans  6 :3-14  we 
read:  “Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death:  that  like  as 


^Simpson,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 
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Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we 
have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection:  Knowing 
this,  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Now  if  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him: 
Knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.  For  in  that 
he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth 
unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  in¬ 
deed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that 
ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neither  yield  ye  your 
members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin:  but 
yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you :  for  ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.”  The  passage  states 
clearly  the  principle  upon  which  the  new  life  is  to  be  lived 
for  and  unto  righteousness:  by  union  with  Christ  in  His 
resurrection  life.  How  clear  are  these  truths  showing  the 
great  power  and  unsearchable  riches  that  have  come  to  us 
by  virtue  of  the  life  He  now  lives,  for  just  as  He  “liveth  unto 
God,”  so  can  we  also  in  and  through  Him.  It  can  truthfully 
be  said:  “if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.” 
And  let  it  be  understood  that  the  things  that  are  new  are 
just  as  literal  and  actual  as  were  the  old  things.  The  spir¬ 
itual  resurrection  of  the  believer  is  the  immediate  counterpart 
of  that  of  Christ. 

In  Colossians  2:10-13  and  Ephesians  2:6,7  Paul  tells  us: 
“And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  prin¬ 
cipality  and  power:  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with 
the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  Buried 
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with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and 
the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together 
with  him” ;  “And  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus:  That  in  the  ages 
to  come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in 
his  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus.”  The  Christian 
has  had  done  for  him  by  God  exactly  what  He  did  for  Christ. 
No  wonder  that  Paul  can  say:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ!” 

And  so  we  could  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  the  reality 
and  blessedness  of  this  life  which  Christ  came  to  bestow.  But 
let  us  consider  still  another  important  phase  of  Christ’s  work, 
as  Paul  does,  in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  We  refer  to  the  priestly  work  of  Christ.  When  Christ 
as  our  High  Priest  offered  up  Himself  on  the  cross  as  the 
Sacrifice  for  our  sins.  He  effected  our  forgiveness  and  justi¬ 
fication,  but  He  did  not  complete  His  Highly-Priestly  work. 
There  remained  yet  His  work  as  Advocate  and  Intercessor. 
In  I  John  2:1  we  read:  “And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous.” 
When  the  believer  falls  into  sin,  Satan,  the  ever  ready  ac¬ 
cuser  of  the  brethren,  accuses  him  of  sin  before  the  Father. 
Then  Christ  as  our  great  Advocate  and  Helper  sets  forth 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  that  He  has  made,  and  gains 
our  acquittal.  (Confession,  of  course,  restores  fellowship 
which  is  lost  through  the  sin  of  the  believer).  It  is  true  that 
Paul  does  not  speak  of  the  Advocacy  of  Christ,  but  he  does 
speak  of  His  intercessory  work,  for  in  Romans  8:34  we  are 
told  that:  “It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen 
again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us.”  In  Hebrews  7 :25  the  apostle  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  declares:  “He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.”  Christ  ever  praying 
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and  interceding:  for  the  believer — ^what  a  reassuring  and  com¬ 
forting  thought !  We  are  told  that  Christ  said  to  Peter  dur¬ 
ing  His  earthly  ministry :  “Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath 
desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  But  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.”  And  in  John 
17:16  when  Christ  is  praying  His  intercessory  prayer  we 
read :  “I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil  (IH. 
“evil  one”).”  This  prayer  is  being  continued  for  us  in  heaven 
by  Christ.  “The  lesson  constantly  enforced  in”  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  “is  that  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  is  ful¬ 
filled^  by  His  work  in  heaven;  that  only  after  His  Resurrec¬ 
tion  is  He  in  a  position  to  exhaust  the  functions  of  that  office; 
and  that  His  offering  does  not  reach  its  culminating  point 
until,  within  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  He  presents  Himself  to 
the  Father  in  all  that  perfection  of  service  which  the  Father 
claims.”*  It  has,  indeed,  been  well  expressed  that:  “The 
priesthood  of  Christ  transcends  all  other  because  it  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  heavenly  sphere.  It  is  a  permanent  priesthood. 
It  possesses  all  the  value  and  effectiveness  which  only  such 
conditions  can  give.  As  high  priest  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 
the  exalted  Christ  exercises  a  twofold  function  in  behalf  of 
His  redeemed  community  on  earth:  toward  God  he  inter¬ 
cedes;  towards  man  He  confers  help  and  strength.  These 
functions  acquire  their  effectiveness  through  Christ’s  Resur¬ 
rection  and  exaltation  in  the  heavenly  sphere.”* 

The  exaltation  of  Christ  into  heaven  is,  indeed,  of  great 
import  for  another  reason  as  well.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that 
He  had  become  and  still  is  the  Head  of  the  Body  which  is  His 
Church  and  Bride.  Paul  shows  that  He  is  not  only  the 
humbled  and  suffering,  but  the  exalted  and  glorified  Lord  as 
well.  In  prajring  for  the  Ephesians  the  apostle  asks:  “That 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints.  And  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  be- 
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lieve,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  Which 
he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and 
set  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  in  the  heavenly  places.  Far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 
and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come :  And  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  Which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  lilleth  all 
in  all.”  God  not  only  raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  but  He 
also  enthroned  Him  in  unique  authority  as  Head  of  the 
Church. 

The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  means  much  to 
every  believer  in  yet  another  way,  for  it  is  his  guarantee, 
should  the  Lord  tarry,  that  he  also  will  some  day  be  raised 
from  the  dead.  Paul  tells  us  that:  “if  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.”  And  in  Philii>- 
pians  3:20,21  we  read  further:  “For  our  conversation  (lit. 
“our  citizenship”)  is  in  heaven;  from  whence  also  we  look 
for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  Who  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself.”  There  are  other  references 
of  a  similar  nature  and  character  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  (Rom.  8:29;  I  Cor.  6:14;  II  Cor.  4:14;  I  Thess.  4:14), 
but  the  most  extended  discussion  of  this  vital  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  chapter  is 
that  Paul  is  not  trying  to  argue  the  resurrection  of  Christ — 
that  is  taken  for  granted  among  the  believers  to  whom  he  is 
writing — ^but  the  resurrection  of  Christians,  which  some  at 
the  Church  in  Corinth  were  denying.  Paul,  proceeding  upon 
the  basis  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  its  apparent  impli¬ 
cations  for  those  who  are  in  Him,  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  believer  is  certain  and  secure.  First,  he 
shows  there  is  such  a  thing  as  resurrection  from  the  dead  else 
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Christ  would  not  have  been  raised.  Secondly,  he  considers 
for  a  moment  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  thought  that  Christ 
had  not  been  raised.  Then  he  states:  “But  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.”  Finally,  Paul  terminates  his 
argument  with  a  discussion  of  the  resurrection  body  as  to  its 
nature.  There  will  be  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus 
and  whose  bodies  have  seen  corruption ;  in  this  case  the  cor¬ 
ruption  will  put  on  incorruption.  There  will  be  those  who 
have  not  fallen  asleep  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  their 
mortal  bodies  will  put  on  immortality.  This  passage  in  I 
Corinthians  XV  shows  us  definitely  that  the  redemption  of 
God  extends  to  spirit,  soul,  and  body.  Man  is  actually  to  be 
redeemed  completely.  “The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  only 
a  prophecy  of  our  resurrection,  but  its  guarantee,  its  earnest 
and  pledge,  its  first  fruits.’”® 

In  concluding,  then,  we  have  considered  as  introductory 
to  our  treatment  the  controversy  over  Paul  and  the  gospel 
of  Paul ;  then  Paul’s  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as 
the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father 
and  of  Christ ;  the  basis  of  the  positional  sanctification  of  the 
believer;  the  defeat  of  Satan;  the  ground  of  the  exercise  of 
grace ;  as  related  to  the  sins  of  Old  Testament  saints ;  the  end 
of  the  law ;  as  effecting  redemption,  reconciliation,  and  propi¬ 
tiation  ;  as  constituting  a  substitution ;  then  the  apostle’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  to  the  Person  of 
Christ;  as  to  experimental  sanctification;  the  guarantee  of 
justification;  identification  with  Christ  in  resurrection  life; 
the  priesthood  of  Christ;  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Church ;  the  resurrection  of  the  believer.  The  importance  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  Pauline  theology?  It 
is  pre-eminently  important  and  occupies  an  all-essential,  vital, 
and  indispensable  place  in  all  of  Paul’s  thinking  and  writing. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ERASMUS  TO  THE 
REFORMATION 

By  Charles  A.  Nash,  Th.D. 


I.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Men  of  the  present  time  are  all  too  prone  to  look  back 
upon  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  deceptive  glamour  which 
four  centuries  have  cast  over  it.  Not  until  the  happenings 
of  that  era  are  seen  through  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  is 
one  enabled  to  perceive  clearly  what  was  actually  taking 
place  then  in  Europe.  And  not  until  those  events  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  relationship  to  some  central  happening  can 
they  be  clearly  understood. 

1.  Early  Life, 

On  October  28,  1467,  at  Rotterdam  was  born  an  individ¬ 
ual,  one  Gerrard,  through  whose  discerning  eyes  all  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  have  been  able  to  look  back  upon  those  chaotic 
times,  and  about  whose  eminent  figure  whirled  much  of  the 
turbulence  which  preceded  the  beginnings  of  our  own  modem 
age. 

Bom  a  Gerrard,  he  soon  changed  his  name  into  its  Latin 
equivalent,  Desiderius,  and  its  Greek  one,  Erasmus.  As 
Desiderius  Erasmus  he  has  come  down  to  modern  times,  and 
under  that  name  he  shall  go  throughout  this  sketch. 

Little  definite  information  is  to  be  had  of  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  Erasmus.  Much  of  what  is  written  of  that 
period  is  legendary.  Certainly  too  much  so  to  furnish  the 
basis  for  its  use  in  this  story.  Erasmus’  own  letters  show 
that  his  father  was  at  some  time  a  monk.  Of  his  mother  little 
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is  known  except  that  she  hoped  that  her  youngest  son  might 
become  a  chorister. 

Whether  the  point  that  the  lad  had  little  or  no  real  talent 
along  the  line  of  singing,  or  that  he  detested  it  as  then  done, 
has  most  bearing  on  it,  the  fact  remains  that  the  chorister 
plan  was  early  abandoned,  and  he  was  entered  as  a  day  pupil 
at  a  school  at  Deventer.  There  the  boy,  who  was  naturally 
studious,  showed  marked  talents  along  other  lines.  He  early 
memorized  Horace  and  Terence,  wrote  verses  of  his  own,  held 
impromptu  debates  and  devoured  every  available  book.  And 
there  he  was  associated  with  many  notables  of  the  following 
years,  among  them  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  was  finally  to 
become  Pope  during -the  dispute  with  Luther. 

Erasmus  held  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  master  at  Deven¬ 
ter,  although  he  was  a  friend  of  his  father’s.  Since  this  is  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  men  of  genius  for  those  who  have 
attempted  to  mold  them  into  the  common  pattern,  and  since 
the  friendship  of  the  two  older  men  continued,  this  fact  may 
not  mean  as  much  as  he  would  have  it.  Certainly  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Erasmus’  later  years  causes  one 
to  believe  that  there  may  have  been  two  sides  to  the  matter. 

When  Erasmus  was  about  eleven  both  his  father  and 
mother  died.  He  and  Peter,  his  older  brother,  were  left 
under  the  joint  guardianship  of  three  of  their  father’s  friends, 
a  banker,  a  schoolmaster  at  Goude,  and  a  burgher,  who  soon 
died  of  plague.  Whether  their  funds  were  disssipated  through 
rascality  or  negligence,  one  does  not  know,  but  the  boys  were 
soon  practically  penniless. 

Years  later,  in  a  letter*  to  Lambert  Grunnius,  an  official 
in  the  Pope’s  court,  Erasmus  tells  of  what  happened  when 
this  discovery  was  made.  He  writes  vividly  of  existing  con¬ 
ditions  where  immature  children  were  kidnaped  into  religious 
orders,  or  forced  by  various  means  to  take  the  vows.  He 
tells  of  how  he  and  Peter  resisted  both  the  pleas  and  the 
threats  which  were  used  to  induce  them  to  enter  a  monastery. 
Finally  Peter  gave  in  and  left  Erasmus  to  battle  for  himself 
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in  the  support  of  his  convictions  and  in  his  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  his  independence.  Knowing  that  his  health  was  delicate 
and  that  his  constitution  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  rigors 
of  monastic  life,  even  if  his  desires  had  been  in  that  direction, 
Erasmus  continued  to  hold  out  against  it  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  efforts  made  to  break  his  will. 

Harassed  on  every  side,  Erasmus  happened,  so  he  thought, 
to  call  upon  an  acquaintance  who  had  taken  vows  in  a  convent 
near  Deventer.  After  a  talk  with  him,  Erasmus  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  a  few  months  as  boarder  in  an  Augustinian 
house.  This  was  just  what  the  monks  had  been  striving  for. 
They  left  the  boy  to  read  undisturbed  in  their  library,  there 
was  no  fasting  or  other  duties  for  him,  and  only  the  brighter 
side  of  monastic  life  was  exposed  to  his  view.  Erasmus 
buried  himself  in  his  studies  and  forgot  the  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion  before  him  until  time  came  around  for  him  to  take  a 
novice's  dress  or  leave  the  monastery. 

Here  Erasmus  would  have  left,  and  did  try  to  do  so,  but 
his  guardians  plainly  showed  him  that  he  had  nothing  and 
that  their  responsibility  for  him  was  at  an  end.  His  friends 
were  all  against  him.  There  seemed  no  place  to  turn  but  back 
to  the  monastery.  Hoping  that  something  would  happen  to 
change  matters  before  it  was  too  late,  he  became  a  novice. 
Again  the  monks  treated  him  with  every  consideration,  but 
there  was  no  way  to  hide  many  of  the  things  which  so  grated 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  youth.  Nor  would  his  health 
stand  the  life.  When  he  would  have  drawn  back  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  final  vows,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  he  would  be 
eternally  disgraced  and  damned  unless  he  went  on.  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  was  too  much  for  the  seventeen  year 
old  lad.  He  became  an  Augustinian  monk  in  1492.* 

Had  the  prior  of  the  convent  not  seen  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  and  been  roused  to  use  his  influence  to  gain  the  attention 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai  for  Erasmus,  he  would  have  been 
broken  over  the  wheel.  High-strung  lad  that  he  was,  he 
could  never  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  monastery  brutality 
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and  immorality  which  he  later  described  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  letter  to  Grunnius. 

The  Bishop  of  Cambrai  asked  the  Pope  to  let  him  have  the 
youth  for  his  secretary.  A  dispensation  for  temporary  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  the  boy  and,  in  1493,*  he  was  taken  into 
the  household  of  the  Bishop.  This  began  another  epoch  in 
the  life  of  Erasmus. 

2.  Later  Study. 

Perhaps  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai  aided  the  young  Erasmus 
in  his  escape  from  the  convent  because  of  altruistic  motives. 
Perhaps  he  was  impelled  by  his  wish  to  triumph  over  the 
monks  by  snatching  one  of  their  most  promising  members 
from  their  clutches.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the 
result  was  a  step  in  the  achievement  of  the  liberty  toward 
which  Erasmus  always  strove. 

However,  being  a  member  of  the  Bishop’s  household, 
whether  as  companion,  secretary,  or  valet,  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses  for  one  who  rebelled  at  even  a  suspicion  of  restraint. 
Had  Erasmus  been  of  a  different  temperament,  his  story 
might  have  read  far  differently.  Had  he  proved  docile  to  the 
wishes  of  the  autocratic  and  demanding  bishop,  he  might 
have  stayed  in  his  household  instead  of  being  allowed  the  cov¬ 
eted  study  of  theology  in  Paris. 

This  last  had  been  the  goal  of  all  the  young  man’s  dreams 
since,  as  a  youth,  he  had  tried  to  persuade  his  brother  to 
stand  out  against  entering  a  monastery  and  to  go  instead  to 
Paris  for  study.  He,  who  had  so  hungered  after  knowledge 
that  he  had  consented  to  the  first  entry  into  the  convent  as 
a  boarder  because  of  its  library,  departed  for  Paris  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  life. 

It  is  true  that  he  must  still  wear  his  monastic  dress.  That 
had  been  one  of  the  provisions  under  which  he  received  his 
dispensation  to  be  released  from  residence.  But  his  scapulary 
was  to  be  worn  underneath  his  cloak.  In  a  letter*  to  Lambert 
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Grunnius,  written  at  a  much  later  date,  he  tells  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  regard  to  this  when  he  first  arrived  in  Paris.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  Florence  and  in  the  third  person :  “Flor¬ 
ence  went  to  Paris  to  follow  up  his  studies.  He  wore  his 
scapulary  over  his  frock  and  his  life  was  twice  in  danger 
through  it.  The  physicians  who  attend  the  plague  patients 
were  ordered  to  avoid  the  public  streets,  and  to  wear  a  white 
scarf  that  people  might  know  them  and  keep  out  of  their  way. 
Florence  was  unaware  of  the  rule.  One  day  he  was  seen  with 
his  scannlary  in  an  onen  thoroughfare.  It  was  mistaken  for 
the  doctor's  scarf.  He  was  mobbed  and  would  have  been 
killed  had  not  a  woman  called  out  that  he  was  a  priest. 

“Another  day  he  was  hunted  by  a  crowd,  and  being  unable 
to  speak  French,  he  could  neither  understand  nor  explain. 
Someone  told  him  that  the  people  were  excited  by  his  scapu¬ 
lary,  and  that  he  would  lose  his  life  if  he  continued  to  appear 
in  it. 

“After  this  he  wore  it  under  his  cloak,  to  the  great  indig¬ 
nation  of  those  who  thought  religion  lay  in  dress.  A  Fran¬ 
ciscan  or  a  Dominican  who  conceals  his  profession  is  held  an 
abandoned  villain.  The  Dominican's  frock,  it  is  held,  will 
save  a  dead  man  from  hell  if  it  is  thrown  over  his  body. 

“Nevertheless,  the  papal  decretals  permit  the  laying  aside 
of  the  monastic  dress  for  adequate  reason.  Augustine  says 
nothing  about  clothes,  and  only  insists  on  morals.  Florence 
knew  this,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  he  obtained  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  releasing  him  from  the  scapulary  provided  he  wore  some 
other  mark  of  his  order  on  some  part  of  his  person.” 

This  letter  not  only  throws  some  light  on  Erasmus'  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  forms  of  his  religion,  but  also  marks  the  first  of 
his  breaking  away  from  monastic  dress. 

In  Paris  Erasmus  lived  in  lodgings  partly  paid  for  from 
his  allowance  from  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai  and  partly  from 
money  he  earned  by  tutoring  or  writing.  He  was  from  the 
first  recognized  by  his  associates,  who  were  secular  rather 
than  ecclesiastical,  as  a  brilliant  scholar.  His  poems  were 
already  in  circulation  when  he  arrived  in  Paris.  He  was 
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admitted  at  once  into  a  group  of  the  intelligensia  of  the  city. 

His  tastes  proved  more  expensive  than  the  money  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  would  pay  for,  consequently  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  more  by  some  means. 
Greek  was  not  taught  in  the  university,  so  Erasmus  set  out 
to  master  it  alone,  without  the  help  of  instructors,  diction¬ 
aries,  or  grammars.  What  he  learned  himself  he  taught  those 
who  came  to  him  for  lessons.  Among  his  pupils  there  were 
two,  especially,  who  later  meant  much  in  his  life.  They  were 
the  young  Mountjoy  and  an  old  Flemish  grandee,  the  lord  of 
Vere.  It  was  not  really  the  latter  who  put  his  touch  on  the 
life  of  the  young  scholar,  but  his  wife,  Anna  Bersala.  She 
it  was  who  did  much  to  offset  the  too  small  allowance  of  the 
young  student. 

After  a  fruitless  trip  to  The  Netherlands  in  an  attempt 
to  save  something  of  his  inheritance,  Erasmus  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  Mountjoy.  He  would  much  rather  have  gone  to 
Italy  for  study  there,  but  there  was  no  Mountjoy  to  pave  the 
way  for  such  a  trip. 

Dates  in  regard  to  the  early  years  of  Erasmus  are  most 
unreliable.  Froude  says  that  the  trip  was  made  in  1497.' 
On  the  other  hand  Seebohm,  in  his  The  Oxford  Reformers, 
mentions  the  spring  or  summer  of  1498  as  the  date  when 
Mountjoy  and  Erasmus  arrived.* 

Be  the  date  what  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  to  England 
Erasmus  went  and  there  he  was  received  into  the  College  of 
St.  Mary  by  the  prior  Richard  Char  nock.*  He  proposed  to 
take  up  the  serious  study  of  Greek  there  under  Grocyn  and 
Linacre.  Charnock  instantly  recognized  the  unusual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man.  He  took  him  to  hear  Colet  lecture  and 
mentioned  his  opinion  of  him  to  Colet.  Colet  then  wrote  a 
letter  of  welcome  to  Erasmus  offering  his  services  if  needed. 
Thus  began  a  lifelong  friendship  between  these  two.  Soon 
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afterward  More’s  acquaintance  was  made  and  another  friend- 
i^p  started. 

Now  that  Erasmus  had  found  such  friends  and  such  warm¬ 
hearted  reception  in  England,  he  did  not  regret  Rome  so 
much.  He  was  taken  into  homes  and  even  introduced  at 
Court.  Erasmus  was  struck  by  the  charm  of  the  English 
women.  In  a  letter  to  Faustus  Anderlin*  he  writes:  “Your 
friend  Erasmus  gets  on  well  in  England.  He  can  make  a 
show  in  the  hunting  field.  He  is  a  fair  horseman,  and  under¬ 
stands  how  to  make  his  way.  He  can  make  a  tolerable  bow, 
and  can  smile  graciously  whether  he  means  it  or  not.  If  you 
are  a  wise  man  you  will  cross  the  Channel  yourself.  .  .  . 

“To  mention  but  a  single  attraction,  the  English  girls  are 
divinely  pretty.  Soft,  pleasant,  gentle,  and  charming  as  the 
Muses.  They  have  one  custom  which  cannot  be  too  much  ad¬ 
mired.  When  you  go  anywhere  on  a  visit  the  girls  all  kiss 
you.  They  kiss  you  when  you  arrive.  They  kiss  you  when 
you  go  away;  and  they  kiss  you  again  when  you  return.  Go 
where  you  will,  it  is  all  kisses ;  and,  my  dear  Faustus,  if  you 
had  once  tasted  how  soft  and  fragrant  those  lips  are,  you 
would  wish  to  spend  your  life  there.” 

Although  Erasmus  had  come  over  supposedly  to  study,  he 
did  not  spend  all  his  time  at  Oxford.  He  came  and  went  as 
he  pleased  and  as  the  generous  gifts  of  Mount  joy  permitted. 
He  was  often  in  the  Mount  joy  home.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  and  More  were  guests  there.  More  led  the  unsuspecting 
Erasmus  into  a  visit  to  the  royal  nursery  where  he  formed 
for  the  first  time  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  Henry,  then 
a  lad  of  nine.  More  had  written  some  laudatory  epistle  for 
the  occasion ;  but  Erasmus,  to  whom  the  visit  was  a  surprise, 
failed  to  have  anything.  Later  he  remedied  his  lack  by  send¬ 
ing  a  long  poem.  This  was  remembered  and  mentioned  years 
later  in  a  letter  which  Henry  VIII  wrote  Erasmus. 

Not  long  after  the  royal  visit  Erasmus  determined  to  go 
back  to  Paris.  It  is  not  known  definitely  what  he  had  hoped 
from  the  trip  to  England.  It  may  be  he  thought  of  a  position 
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in  Oxford.  But  he  certainly  was  not  one  to  take  an  inferior 
position  anywhere,  and  his  talents  had  not  yet  proved  him 
worthy  of  a  more  distinguished  one.  It  may  be  that  More 
had  hoped  that  he  might  be  considered  as  royal  tutor.  If  so, 
nothing  came  of  it.  If  the  position  had  been  offered,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that  Erasmus  would  have  accepted  it.  He  was 
too  careful  to  keep  his  wings  free  from  danger  of  clipping. 

Meanwhile  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  place  was 
back  in  Paris.  Colet,  upon  hearing  of  his  proposed  depar¬ 
ture,  wrote  him  urging  that  he  stay  in  England.  He  begged 
of  him  that  he  come  out  and  do  his  part  in  restoring  that  old 
theology  which  had  so  long  been  obscured  by  the  scholastic 
teaching.  Erasmus  answered  by  saying  that  it  was  asking 
something  for  which  he  was  as  yet  unfitted  and  ended  with 
this:  “Be  it,  indeed,  far  from  me  to  oppose  your  glorious 
and  sacred  labours.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  promise  (since 
not  fitted  as  yet  to  be  a  coadjutor)  sedulously  to  encourage  and 
further  them.  For  the  rest,  whenever  I  feel  that  I  have  the 
requisite  firmness  and  strength  I  will  join  you,  and,  by  your 
side,  and  in  theological  teaching,  I  will  zealously  engage,  if 
not  in  successful  at  least  in  earnest  effort.” 

But  leave  England  he  would  and  did.  In  January,  1500, 
he  left  for  Dover  with  his  pockets  full  of  the  gold  provided 
by  his  generous  English  friends.  It  was  to  take  him  to  Italy. 
The  two  hundred  pounds  which  would  have  given  him  the 
study  in  Italy  for  which  they  were  planned  went  instead  to 
enrich  the  purse  of  the  avaricious  English  king.  It  was  con¬ 
fiscated  under  a  ruling  that  no  specie  could  be  taken  from 
the  country.  Erasmus  was,  for  once,  wise  enough  to  keep 
his  opinion  of  what  had  happened  from  becoming  a  public 
protest.  Thus  he  was  saved  his  chance  to  return  at  a  later 
date  to  England. 

In  order  to  replace  the  lost  funds,  as  well  as  to  keep  up 
his  practice  in  Greek,  Erasmus  compiled  the  “Adagia.”  It 
was  a  collection  of  humor,  pithy  sayings,  anecdotes,  and  so 
on  from  all  of  his  reading.  To  these  Erasmus  added  his  own 
comments.  An  example  of  these  is,  “Priests  are  said  in 
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Scripture  to  devour  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  they  find  sins 
so  hard  of  digestion  that  they  must  have  the  best  wine  to 
wash  them  down.”* 

The  Adagia  was  received  enthusiastically  in  England  by 
his  friends.  The  clergy  received  it  with  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm,  contempt,  and  wrath.  Froude  says  that  Warham, 
who  was  soon  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  book  that  he  carried  his  copy  constantly  with 
him.  He  sent  gifts  to  Erasmus  and  offered  a  benefice  if  he 
returned  to  England. 

Had  Erasmus  seen  his  way  clear  to  accept  this  offer,  he 
would  not  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  funds 
from  the  Lady  of  Vere  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  A  man 
must  live.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  become  a  pawn  of  somebody 
else’s  desires,  he  must  beg.  Erasmus  chose  to  beg. 

Famous  now  from  the  Adagia,  Erasmus  was  still  in  sore 
straits  for  money.  Battus  seemed  never  able  to  extract  the 
needed  funds  from  the  available  sources.  Erasmus  thought 
of  going  to  Flanders  and  staying  with  relatives.  Their  dirt, 
ignorance,  lack  of  appreciation  of  Erasmus  himself,  and  their 
differing  ideals  soon  sent  him  flying  back  to  Paris.  It  was 
still  his  ardent  desire  to  go  to  Italy.  The  death  of  the  elder 
Mount  joy  made  this  a  possibility.  The  younger  Mount  joy, 
now  an  English  lord,  had  once  expressed  a  wish  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  the  company  of  Erasmus.  The  time  seemed  auspici¬ 
ous  for  the  trip,  but  it  failed  to  materialize. 

Colet  was  made  Doctor  and  Dean.  Erasmus  wrote  him 
upon  receipt  of  the  news.  He  went  into  detail  about  the 
work  he  had  been  doing  and  the  things  he  had  been  writing: 
“I  cannot  tell  you,  dearest  Colet,”  he  writes,  *‘how,  by  hook 
and  by  crook,  I  struggle  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
sacred  literature — ^how  I  regret  everything  which  either  de¬ 
lays  me  or  detains  me  from  it.  But  constant  ill-fortune  has 
prevented  me  from  extricating  myself  from  these  hindrances. 
When  in  France,  I  determined  that  if  I  could  not  conquer 
these  difficulties  I  would  cast  them  aside,  and  that  once  freed 
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from  them,  with  my  whole  mind  I  would  set  to  work  at  these 
sacred  studies,  and  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  them.  Al¬ 
though  three  years  before  I  had  attempted  something  on  St 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  had  completed  four  volumes 
at  one  pull,  I  was  nevertheless  prevented  from  going  on  with 
it,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  Greek. 
Consequently,  for  nearly  three  years  past,  I  have  buried  my¬ 
self  in  Greek  literature;  nor  do  I  think  the  labour  has  been 
thrown  away.  I  began  to  dip  into  Hebrew,  but,  deterred  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  words,  I  desisted,  knowing  that  one 
man’s  life  and  genius  are  not  enough  for  too  many  things  at 
a  time.  .  .  .  Although,  however,  I  may  for  a  while  be  engaged 
upon  an  humble  task,  yet  whilst  thus  working  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Greeks,  I  am  gathering  much  fruit  by  the  way  for  the 
time  to  come,  which  may  hereafter  be  of  use  to  me  in  sacred 
studies.  For  I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  without  Greek 
one  can  do  nothing  in  any  branch  of  study;  for  it  is  one 
thing  to  conjecture,  and  quite  another  to  judge — one  thing 
to  see  with  other  people’s  eyes,  and  quite  another  to  believe 
what  you  see  with  your  own.”*® 

Although  these  labors  were  merely  preliminary  to  what 
Colet  hoped  of  him,  and  of  what  he  later  was  to  accomplish, 
it  is  well  to  note  that  he  was  at  work  on  what  was  to  give 
the  people  a  Bible  they  could  read  and  understand  for  them¬ 
selves.  Once  this  was  done,  there  were  bound  to  be  those  who 
would  think  for  themselves.  Out  of  this  number,  sooner  or 
later,  someone  bold  enough  to  speak  out  about  his  thoughts 
would  arise. 

There  is  too  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  how 
Erasmus  spent  two  or  three  years  at  this  time  for  one  to 
venture  what  might  be  considered  an  accurate  statement 
He  probably  returned  to  England  for  a  short  time  before  he 
made  the  coveted  trip  to  Italy.  This  trip  was  not  made  with 
Mount  joy  and  More  as  he  had  formerly  hoped,  although  they 
offered  to  take  him.  Instead  Erasmus,  ever  the  lover  of 
freedom  from  ties,  chose  to  accompany  two  sons  of  Dr. 
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Baptists,  court  physician  of  the  English  king.  It  was  through 
Colet  that  Erasmus  obtained  this  opportunity.  Even  the 
slight  responsibility  left  him  after  the  duties  of  a  tutor  and 
a  courtier  were  fulfilled  proved  too  much.  He  left  the  group 
soon  after  crossing  the  Alps  and  preceded  on  his  way  alone. 

In  Italy  Erasmus  was  received  with  as  much  respect  as 
he  had  in  England.  He  met  cardinals  and  even  Julius  II, 
who  requested  the  young  Flemish  writer  to  get  out  a  pamph¬ 
let  dealing  with  the  Pope’s  warlike  activities  at  the  time. 
Perhaps,  if  Erasmus  had  grasped  the  forelock  of  opportunity 
by  doing  this,  he  might  have  become  a  very  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  man  in  Rome.  Later,  when  he  was  having  to  beg 
for  sustenance,  he  regretted  this  failure.  However,  the 
anon3rmous  “Dialogue  of  Julius  II,”  which  caused  so  much 
comment  and  fury  among  the  clergy,  especially  the  lesser 
members,  was  written  from  memories  of  what  Erasmus  must 
have  been  eye-witness  to  during  this  Italian  visit. 

He  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Turin  while  there,  although 
he  said  that  he  failed  to  see  that  it  made  him  a  whit  the 
better  in  anyway.  He  considered,  and  likely  he  was  right, 
that  the  principal  benefit  he  derived  from  the  trip  was  the 
mere  having  been.  Now  he  could  get  to  work  without  the 
eternal  desire  for  the  trip  to  Rome.  Of  course,  he  may  have 
been  jesting  as  he  so  often  did.  It  is  certain  that  he  formed 
some  associations  while  there  which  were  to  prove  of  lasting 
benefit  to  him.  Among  these  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the 
Cardinal  of  St.  George  and  the  man  who  was  to  succeed 
Julius  II  as  Leo  X.  But  for  this  man’s  approval  Erasmus 
would  have  found  his  path  much  thornier  than  it  was. 

3.  Later  Career. 

Froude  speaks  of  Erasmus’  visit  to  England  in  1606  as 
his  third  one.  Seebohm  heads  his  fifth  chapter  as  “Second 
Visit  of  Erasmus  to  England  (1606-6).  From  England 
Erasmus  went  to  Italy.  Froude  speaks  of  it  as  his  second 
visit  and  says  he  “once  more  joined  his  friend  Cardinal 
Raphael  at  the  Holy  City.”  Seebohm  treats  it  as  his  first 
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visit  to  Italy.  Since  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  dates 
attached  to  the  letters  of  Erasmus  are  notoriously  unreliable, 
one  must  take  his  choice  between  these  two  ideas — unless  he 
has  one  of  his  own  and  something  tangible  to  back  it  up. 
Both  authors  say  that  from  Italy  Erasmus  was  recalled  to 
England  by  pressing  invitations  from  friends  and  the  young 
king,  Henry  VIII,  who  had  just  taken  his  throne.  Henry 
wrote  to  Erasmus:"  “So  far  you  have  borne  your  burden 
alone;  give  me  the  pleasure  of  assisting  and  protecting  you 
as  far  as  my  power  extends.  It  has  been  my  earnest  wish  to 
restore  Christ’s  religion  to  its  primitive  purity,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  whatever  talents  and  means  I  have  in  extinguishing 
heresy  and  giving  free  course  to  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  .Your 
welfare  is  precious  to  us  all.  If  you  are  taken  away  nothing 
can  then  stop  the  spread  of  heresy  and  impiety.  I  propose 
therefore  that  you  abandon  the  thought  of  settling  else¬ 
where.  Come  to  England  and  assure  yourself  of  a  hearty 
welcome.  You  shall  name  your  own  terms ;  they  shall  be  as 
liberal  and  honorable  as  you  please.  .  .  .  We  have  not  now 
to  learn  the  value  of  your  acquirements  or  your  advice.  We 
shall  regard  your  presence  among  us  as  the  most  precious 
possession  that  we  can  have.  Nowhere  in  the  world  will  you 
find  safer  shelter  from  anxiety  or  persecution;  and  you  and 
we  together,  with  our  joint  counsels  and  resources,  will  build 
again  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  You  will  not  be  without  friends; 
you  have  many  already  here.  Our  highest  nobles  know  and 
appreciate  you;  I  will  myself  introduce  you  among  them. 
You  require  your  leisure  for  yourself.  We  shall  ask  nothing 
of  you  save  to  make  our  Realm  your  home.  You  shall  do  as 
you  like,  your  time  shall  be  your  own.  Everything  shall  be 
provided  for  you  which  will  ensure  your  comfort  or  assist 
your  studies.  Come  to  us,  therefore,  my  dear  Erasmus,  and 
let  your  presence  be  your  answer  to  my  invitation.” 

Whatever  may  have  been  Henry’s  honest  intentions  to 
keep  these  somewhat  extravagant  promises  to  Erasmus,  he 
failed  to  do  so  in  the  manner  in  which  Erasmus  hoped.  Per- 
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haps  it  was  due  to  the  Irish  insurrection,  the  war  he  under¬ 
took  for  the  Pope  against  France,  or  some  other  cause.  At 
any  rate,  Erasmus  was  turned  over  to  his  friend  Warham, 
now  Primate  and  Chancellor.  Warham  had  offered  a  bene¬ 
fice  to  Erasmus  previously  which  was  not  accepted.  He 
again  made  such  an  offer,  the  living  at  Aldington  in  Kent, 
which  paid  sixty  pounds  annually.  Erasmus,  with  nothing 
else  presenting  itself,  ill,  and  with  empty  pockets  as  usual, 
accepted. 

He  kept  the  benefice  for  only  six  months,  giving  it  up 
voluntarily.  Warham  gave  him  a  pension  instead.  This  was 
paid  by  Cranmer  even  after  Warham*s  death.  Lord  Mount- 
joy  gave  him  an  equal  amount,  and  he  had  some  from  the 
sale  of  his  books,  which  by  now  had  increased  to  quite  a 
number.  Any  other  than  Erasmus  would  have  felt  that  he 
was  generously  provided  for,  but  we  find  him  bemoaning  his 
fate  to  Cardinal  Grymanus  in  a  letter,  and  wishing  that  he 
had  elected  to  remain  in  Rome.  Erasmus  had  now  achieved 
a  fair  amount  of  fame  and  he  felt  that  he  deserved  more 
recognition  than  he  received.  He  was  never  one  for  humility 
as  regards  his  talents. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  Erasmus  really 
begins  to  show  the  world  what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  He 
constantly  wrote  and  studied.  When,  at  last  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  was  almost  ready  to  be  published,  he 
cast  about  for  the  best  place  for  him  to  go  for  its  publication. 
After  carefully  considering  and  weighing  every  phase  of  the 
situation,  he  decided  upon  a  return  to  the  Netherlands,  his 
homeland. 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  order  made  an  effort  to  make 
him  return  to  the  monastery.  He  wrote  a  friend  in  Rome 
and  told  the  particulars  about  how  he  happened  to  become 
a  priest,  and  other  details  of  his  life  in  the  monastery.  The 
result  was  his  final  freedom  from  the  risk  of  having  to  go 
back  to  what  had  become  so  hateful  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Central  Europe. 
Much  of  his  later  years  was  spent  at  Louvain  and  at  Basel 
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in  the  midst  of  the  Lutheran  revolt.  Even  Basel  proved  so 
unfriendly  to  him  that  it  was  found  advisable  for  him  to  go 
to  Freiburg  for  five  or  six  of  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Even 
during  the  stress  of  this  trying  period,  Erasmus  found  time 
to  study  and  to  write.  Both  sides  of  the  quarrel  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  bring  him  into  the  melee,  to  make  him 
express  his  opinions  of  the  matter,  and  to  use  his  influence. 
The  efforts  made  and  the  means  used  did  much  to  make  of  hia 
last  years  a  period  not  so  peaceful  as  he  had  a  right  to  look 
forward  to. 

From  Freiburg  Erasmus  returned  to  Basel  in  1536.  There 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  which  he  would  have  desired  in  his  earlier 
days.  Now  his  old  fear  of  death  had  faded  enough  for  him 
to  look  forward  to  it  as  rest  after  a  long  life  of  work  well 
done. 

4.  Outstanding  Characteristics  of  Erasmus. 

From  early  life  until  old  age,  delicate  health  had  a  very 
decided  effect  on  the  life  of  Erasmus.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  found  life  in  a  monastery  so  trying.  He 
suffered  from  indigestion  because  of  the  poorly  prepared  and 
rough  food  available  to  the  poor  student  which  he  was  so 
long.  In  many  of  the  letters  which  he  left  behind  he  men¬ 
tions  his  lack  of  health,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  working 
because  of  his  frequent  illnesses.  At  the  same  time  it  served 
as  an  excuse  for  his  need  for  better  lodgings,  better  food,  and 
better  care  than  his  income  justified.  It  was  often  the  wedge 
used  to  open  the  purses  of  his  friends.  It  even  aided  him  in 
escaping  demands  upon  his  time  which  he  did  not  approve. 
In  one  case,  at  least,  he  used  it  to  escape  even  the  Pope’s  will. 

Adrian  VI,  his  old  schoolfellow  at  Deventer,  begged  of 
Erasmus  that  he  come  to  Rome  and  tell  him  “how  are  these 
foul  disorders  to  be  cured  while  there  is  still  time,”  during 
the  dispute  with  Luther.  To  this  demand  Erasmus,  who 
perhaps  had  not  entirely  made  up  his  mind  that  he  wanted 
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to  come  out  and  fight  Luther  for  fear  that  he  might  be 
found  “fighting  the  Spirit  of  God,”  wrote  thus:” 

“Your  Holiness  requires  my  advice,  and  you  wish  to  see 
me.  I  would  go  to  you  with  pleasure  if  my  health  allowed. 
But  the  road  over  the  Alps  is  long.  The  lodgings  on  the  way 
are  dirty  and  inconvenient.  The  smell  from  the  stoves  is 
intolerable.  The  wine  is  sour  and  disagrees  with  me.” 

One  characteristic  of  Erasmus  which  persisted  through¬ 
out  his  life  was  his  love  of  personal  independence  and  his 
dislike  for  the  merest  suspicion  of  being  placed  in  a  position 
where  others  might  dictate  what  he  must  do.  That  accounts 
to  a  great  extent  for  his  being  a  rover.  As  soon  as  he  found 
someone  encroaching  upon  what  he  considered  his  rights,  he 
was  ready  to  move  on  to  some  other  place. 

This  also  accounts  somewhat  for  his  being  without  funds 
so  much  of  the  time.  Had  he  been  willing  to  do  as  others 
would  have  him,  he  might  have  been  provided  for  more  gen¬ 
erously  than  he  was.  He  was  never  one  to  be  content  with 
the  pallet  of  a  student’s  garret  and  a  crust.  He  early  recog¬ 
nized  his  own  importance  and  demanded  that  it  be  recognized 
by  others  to  the  extent  that  he  be  provided  for  and  left  to 
live  and  write  as  he  would.  He  certainly  showed  nothing  of 
what  might  have  been  becoming  modesty  in  his  importunate 
demandings  of  money  from  those  from  whom  he  felt  it  was 
due — ^the  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  the  Lady  of  Vere,  Mountjoy, 
and  others.  In  a  mocking  bit  of  advice  to  Falco,  he  says: 
“Vain  is  wisdom  if  a  man  is  not  wise  for  himself.  Admire 
learning  as  much  as  you  will,  but  fill  your  pockets  as  well. 
Always  have  a  good  opinion  of  yourself.  Nothing  more  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance.  Care  above  all  things  for  your  own 
skin.  Let  all  else  stand  second  to  your  own  advantage. 
Choose  your  friends  for  the  service  which  they  can  do  for 
you.””  This  is  what  he,  himself,  seems  to  have  done  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Battus  was  a  go-between  to  secure  money 
for  his  needs.  On  one  occasion  when  in  need  of  money,  he 
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wrote  to  him,  “Mountjoy  may  give  me  something.  You  must 
extract  more  for  me  from  the  Lady,  or  from  somebody 
else.”**  In  another  he  writes,**  “Doubtless  she  will  have 
many  applicants,  but  you  can  say  that  1  am  one  of  a  thousand, 
and  am  not  to  be  weighed  in  a  balance  with  others.”  He  was 
was  not  above  doing  what  many  other  writers  had  done, 
asking  for  patronage.  Erasmus  was  an  adept  at  flattery 
when  the  need  for  it  arose,  as  he  felt  it  did  at  times  with 
the  Lady  of  Vere  and  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  This  did  not 
secure  the  desired  results  always,  and  he  often  found  himself 
sore  pressed  for  money.  But,  even  when  he  was  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  it,  Erasmus  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  it 
He  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes,  unwise  in  his  expenditures, 
and  generous  with  other  students.  Many  of  the  letters  left 
by  him  were  filled  with  pleas  and  demands  for  more  funds  or 
with  petulant  complaints  because  he  had  so  little. 

But  his  intimate  writings  show  us  more  of  the  man  than 
this  side  of  pettiness  and  braggadocio.  They  give  us  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  workings  of  his  mind  which  nothing  else  could 
do  so  well.  They  show  us  the  brilliant  wit  for  which  he  was 
famed,  the  loyalty  to  friends,  the  audacity  with  which  he 
attacked  whatever  he  felt  should  be  fought,  the  pride  he  felt 
in  being  recognized,  and  the  hurts  when  misunderstood.  We 
see  the  human  Erasmus. 

In  these  writings  we  see,  too,  a  thread  of  fear  running 
through  the  pattern  of  his  life.  This  fear  took  the  form  of  a 
dread  of  trouble  in  its  various  forms.  He  feared  loss  of 
income,  loss  of  prestige,  criticism,  and  all  kinds  of  dissension. 
Froude  says,**  **Erasmus  said  he  disliked  fighting  monsters, 
for  whether  he  won  or  lost  he  was  always  covered  with 
venom.”  (The  Carmelite,  Egmond,  was  a  thorn  in  his  side). 
Perhaps  his  fear  of  criticism,  deserved  or  undeserved,  was 
one  cause  of  his  fear  of  taking  the  wrong  side  in  a  contro¬ 
versy.  When  the  fires  of  religious  revolt  were  beginning  to 
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blaze,  he  hesitated  to  come  out  plainly  on  either  side  for  so 
long  that  he  gave  both  friends  and  enemies  the  opportunity 
to  charge  him  with  being  a  dissembler.  Here  for  once  he  was, 
it  seems,  honest  in  his  indecision.  He  had  long  fought  the 
very  abuses  against  which  Luther  stood.  But  he  abhorred 
violence  in  all  of  its  forms.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  make  a  definite  decision  between  the  violence  of 
Luther  and  the  violence  of  his  opponents.  It  is  true  that, 
when  the  trouble  was  only  in  embryo,  he  did  consider  the 
effect  which  each  decision  might  have  upon  his  own  personal 
fortunes  before  committing  himself.  But  it  is  also  true  that, 
when  he  found  the  whole  realm  seething  with  controversy, 
he  came  out  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Church  with  an  honest 
conviction  that  he  was  right. 

Added  to  his  fear  of  other  things  was  a  fear  of  death 
which  went  with  him,  as  has  already  been  stated,  until  old 
age  and  suffering  enabled  him  to  look  upon  it  with  some 
tranquility.  When  he  finally  faced  death,  it  was  with  a 
realization  that  pomp  and  power  were  not  worth  the  effort 
necessary  to  achieve  them,  with  a  willingness  to  let  go  of 
the  endless  struggle,  and  a  readiness  to  go  home. 

6.  Life  Work  of  Erasmus, 

From  youth  until  death  Erasmus  was  an  untiring  searcher 
after  knowledge,  both  for  himself  and  for  mankind.  Nothing 
human  was  uninteresting  to  his  keen  inquiring  mind.  His 
entire  life  was  a  campaign  against  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
Always  an  ardent  pursuer  of  truth,  Erasmus  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  the  obstacles  which  he  saw  placed  in  the  way  of  its  attain¬ 
ment.  These  he  bitterly  attacked  in  his  writings.  In  Praise 
of  Folly  he  flays  with  ridicule  and  burning  satire  foibles  in 
everything  from  schools  to  Popes  and  emperors.  Yet  Eras¬ 
mus  wished  to  keep  what  was  good  in  all  systems  while  ex¬ 
cluding  or  changing  what  was  ill.  He  said,”  'T  do  not  wish 
to  expel  the  old  studies.  I  wished  only  to  give  Greek  and 
Hebrew  a  place  among  them  which  I  thought  would  minister 
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to  God.”  He  had  similar  opinions  on  changes  in  the  Church. 
It  was  not  the  religion  he  wanted  changed,  it  was  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  that  religion  functioned.  He  held  on  until 
death  to  the  hope  of  purifying  the  Church  without  breaking 
its  unity. 

A  pantomime  was  performed  before  the  emperor  upon 
his  arrival  at  Augsburg  in  1530  which  showed  the  part  which 
Erasmus  played,  or  tried  to  play,  in  the  trouble  which  had 
arisen.  Froude  describes  it  thus:*"  “He  (the  Emperor)  was 
informed  that  a  company  of  players  wished  to  perform  be¬ 
fore  him.  They  were  admitted.  The  action  was  in  dumb 
show.  A  man  in  a  doctor’s  dress  brought  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
some  straight,  some  crooked  and  laid  them  on  the  hearth, 
and  retired.  On  his  back  was  written  ‘Reuchlin.’  Another 
followed  who  tried  to  arrange  the  sticks  side  by  side,  could 
not  do  it,  grew  impatient,  and  retired  also.  He  was  called 
Erasmus.  An  Augustinian  monk  came  next  with  a  burning 
chafing  dish,  flung  the  crooked  sticks  into  the  fire,  and  blew 
into  it  to  make  a  blaze.  .  .  .  This  was  Luther.  A  fourth  came 
robed  as  an  emperor;  he,  seeing  the  fire  spreading,  tried  to 
put  it  out  with  his  sword,  and  made  it  flame  the  faster.  He, 
too,  went  off  and  then  appeared  a  figure  in  pontifical  robe 
with  triple  crown,  who  started  at  the  sight  of  the  fire,  looked 
about,  saw  two  cans  in  the  room,  one  full  of  water,  the  other 
of  oil,  snatched  the  oil  by  mistake,  poured  it  on,  and  raised 
such  a  blaze  that  he  fled  in  terror.  This  was  Leo  X.” 

This  gives  us  an  insighf  into  the  current  idea  of  the  part 
Erasmus  played  as  compared  with  that  of  other  principal 
participants  in  the  happenings  of  the  Reformation. 

Little  of  the  time  of  Erasmus  was  ever  spent  in  the  school¬ 
room.  He  preferred  to  exert  his  influence  by  the  use  of  the 
pen.  His  writings  are  so  numerous  and  of  so  varied  a  range 
that  a  discussion  of  them  might  well  fill  a  book  instead  of  a 
short  paper.  It  was  through  his  Adagia  that  he  first  achieved 
much  fame.  His  Coloquies  are  one  of  the  best  sources  of  an 
amusing  view  of  the  times  and  peoples  as  seen  through  the 
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eyes  of  a  discerning  and  witty  observer.  His  In  Praise  of 
folly  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  published  editions  of 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  other  early  Church  fathers.  But  it 
was  through  his  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
New  Instrument,  as  he  called  it,  that  he  achieved  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  give  to  the  people  the  teachings  of  Christ  so  that 
they,  themselves,  could  read  and  understand  them. 

The  New  Testament,  upon  which  most  of  the  work  was 
done  during  his  stay  at  Cambridge,  was  finished  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1516  about  a  year  after  he  left  England.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  Greek  text  side  by  side  with  the  Latin  translation 
by  Erasmus,  followed  by  the  notes  at  the  end.  It  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  Erasmus  was  farsighted  enough  to  dedicate 
this  translation  to  Pope  Leo,  thus  securing  his  whole-hearted 
approval  and  support.  But  for  this,  he  might  have  found  a 
far  different  attitude  when  the  Church  realized  what  the  new 
enthusiasm  thus  created  was  causing.  Its  security  rested  on 
the  inertia  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  people.  They  now 
had  a  source  of  knowledge  within  reach  and  this  was  fast 
stirring  them  out  of  their  inertia.  Each  of  the  fast-spreading 
New  Testaments  was  a  direct  challenge  to  what  had  for  so 
long  been  accepted.  The  influence  was  working  faster  than 
Erasmus,  himself,  had  dreamed. 

So  the  two  principal  things  which  the  world  owes  Eras¬ 
mus  are  the  impetus  he  gave  to  learning  in  general  and  the 
turn  toward  primitive  enthusiasm  and  simplicity  in  religion. 
Perhaps  the  first  is  the  more  important,  for  with  it,  sooner 
or  later  a  way  would  have  been  found  to  give  the  people  a 
Testament  they  could  read.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Erasmus  was  the  representative  man  of  letters  of  his  time, 
and  his  writings  and  influence  lent  distinction  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  insofar  as  he  touched  it,  the  Reformation. 

Although  he  refused  to  help  Basel  in  her  revolt  against 
the  Church,  the  city  claimed  him  when  he  died  in  1536,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  “How  great  was  the  public  grief,” 
says  Beattus  (a  friend  of  Erasmus),  “was  shown  by  the 
throng  of  people  to  take  their  last  look  at  the  departed.  He 
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was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  students  to  the  cathedral  and 
there  near  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  choir,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  church,  by  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
honorably  laid  to  rest.  In  the  funeral  procession  walked 
the  chief  magistrate  and  many  members  of  the  council.  Of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  University  not  one  was 
absent.” 

Thus  passed  one  whose  entire  life  had  been  spent  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  learning.  He  died  without 
knowing  that  the  turbulent  stream  of  revolt  was  not  to  be 
turned  into  the  peaceful  channels  which  he  wished,  prayed, 
and  worked  that  it  might  do.  It  was  well  that  he  was  spared 
this  knowledge.  Hope  is  a  kinder  companion  at  a  deathbed 
than  despair. 

Marshall,  Texas. 

(To  he  conbinmd  in  the  October-December,  1938,  Nunnher) 
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JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM,  PREACHER 
By  Edward  Ulback 

Before  Chrysostom  was  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  churches  of  the  East 
had  become  so  debased  and  corrupted,  that  men  who  feared 
God,  and  were  sick  of  the  voluptuousness  and  licentiousness 
that  were  rampant  in  great  towns,  not  only  among  the  laity 
but  the  clergy,  withdrew  to  monasteries  and  deserts,  to  spend 
their  days  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Constantinople,  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire  and  the  the  Church,  led  the  way, 
and  was  hurrying  downwards  with  such  accelerated  motion, 
that  Chrysostom,  with  all  his  piety  and  eloquence,  in  vain 
attempted  to  arrest  its  career,  and  by  his  efforts  at  reforma¬ 
tion  only  brought  destruction  on  himself. 

But  we  are  anticipating,  and  must,  ere  we  consider  his 
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brief  career  as  Bishop  of  the  B3rzaiitine  capital,  glance  at  his 
early  life,  and  the  first  triumphs  of  his  eloquence  even  in 
Antioch,  where,  as  presbyter,  he  preached  for  twelve  years. 
Here  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  Christ  347.  His  father, 
Secundus,  died  when  John  was  but  a  child,  leaving  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother.  She  did  not  again  enter  the  wedded 
state,  but  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  training  of  her  boy, 
who  early  displayed  marks  of  genius.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  piety  and  judgment,  and  exercised  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind  of  the  future  orator.  Under  her  watch¬ 
ful  and  pious  eye,  preserved  from  the  dangers  and  untainted 
by  the  vices  of  youth,  he  grew  up,  the  simple  faith  of  his 
childhood  strengthening  and  expanding  with  his  developing 
powers.  Unlike  the  great  Augustine,  the  mental  struggles  of 
his  age  seem  never  to  have  affected  him;  there  are  no  re¬ 
markable  epochs  in  his  religious  history,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  there  was  never  room  for  a  revolution  of  mind  so 
marked  and  decided  as  that  which  the  renowned  Bishop  of 
Hippo  relates  in  his  “Confessions.”  For  three  years  he 
enjoyed  the  religious  instructions  of  Meletius,  the  Bishop  of 
Antioch.  Following  this  his  early  aspirations  after  eloquence 
drew  him  to  the  school  of  the  distinguished  rhetorician 
Libanius,  and  so  brilliant  was  his  success  as  a  student,  that 
his  master,  being  asked  which  of  his  pupils  would  be  capable 
of  succeeding  him  in  his  school,  replied:  “John,  if  the 
Christians  had  not  stolen  him  from  us.”  He  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  under  Andragathius : 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  devoted  himself  to  sacred  litera¬ 
ture  under  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  the  latter  of  whom  after¬ 
wards  became  Bishop  of  Tarsus.  If  his  oratorical  training 
under  Libanius  contributed  to  make  him  the  most  eloquent 
of  preachers,  he  in  a  great  degree  owed  it  to  Diodorus  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  sound,  rational,  and  felicitous  of 
of  the  expounders  of  Scripture.  In  opposition  to  the  system 
of  Origen,  then  universally  popular,  which  dealt  in  the  most 
extravagant  fancies  and  whimsical  conceits,  Diodorus,  and 
after  him  his  distinguished  pupil,  investigated,  critically  and 
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historically,  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture.  This  we  regard 
an  important  period  in  Chrysostom’s  life;  for  during  it  his 
mind  acquired  those  logical  principles  of  interpretation  to 
which  his  power  over  his  contemporaries  may  in  considerable 
measure  be  traced,  and  which  have  conferred  on  his  homilies 
an  imperishable  value.  At  twenty-one,  he  became  reader  in 
the  church  at  Antioch.  Soon  after,  against  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  he  retired  to  the  mountains  to  an 
aged  hermit,  with  whom  he  lived  for  four  years.  Two  years 
more  he  spent  in  a  solitary  cave.  During  these  six  years  he 
closely  and  assiduously  studied  the  Scriptures;  and  practised 
at  the  same  time  the  most  rigorous  austerities.  He  returned 
to  the  city  emaciated  and  worn  out  by  his  ascetic  life.  Two 
years  after,  he  was  made  deacon  in  the  church  at  Antioch; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  he  became  pres¬ 
byter,  and  began  to  preach.  Although  in  his  first  sermon  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  mere  youth,  he  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  intellectual  power;  and  no  man,  perhaps,  ever  entered 
the  pulpit  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  vocation.  His 
mind  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  classic  learning;  he 
had  studied  the  art  of  moving  men  by  the  power  of  speech, 
and  by  his  proficiency  in  it  had  gained  academic  laurels;  he 
had  already  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  author;  and 
that  he  might  consecrate  all  his  varied  gifts  and  attainments 
to  the  high  and  holy  vocation  he  was  destined  to  exercise, 
he  had  for  six  years  in  solitude  communed  with  his  own 
heart,  his  Bible,  and  his  God.  He  enters  on  public  life  a 
finished  Christian  orator,  fitted,  by  his  piety,  genius,  and 
high  culture,  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  powers  and 
principalities  who  wield  a  moral  and  intellectual  sway.  His 
theological  opinions,  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself,  had  on 
many  points  a  clearness  far  superior  to  the  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries;  though  many  of  those  doctrines  that  are  now 
considered  cardinal,  are  kept  by  him  very  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  are  rather  implicitly  than  explicitly  taught.  He 
had  strongly  seized  on  that  aspect  of  the  truth  which  was 
calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  times. 
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The  contagion  of  a  great  city,  half-heathen,  half -Christian, 
had  not  corrupted  him;  but  he  could  not  live  in  Antioch 
without  becoming  familiar  with  sin  in  a  thousand  monstrous 
shapes.  He  saw  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  heathenish  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  impurity.  The  Christian  population,  as  well 
as  the  heathen,  were  given  up  to  luxury  and  dissipation ;  they 
left  the  church  on  Sabbath  to  attend  the  theatre  and  the 
circus;  they  took  part  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  made  a 
point  of  getting  drunk  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  under 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  unlucky  to  begin  it  sober.  His 
heart  sickens  at  the  sight;  he  flies  from  the  town,  and  with 
his  Bible  he  hies  him  to  the  desert,  and  finds,  no  doubt,  sin 
pursuing  and  haunting  him  in  his  solitude.  He  has  banished 
himself  from  the  city,  but,  unless  he  could  banish  himself 
from  himself,  he  can  not  banish  himself  from  sin;  and  with 
spiritual  discipline  and  mortification  he  grapples  with  the 
demons  within,  that  would  soon,  were  he  to  relax  his  efforts, 
make  an  Antioch  in  his  own  breast.  He  comes  back  to  the 
city  with  this  truth,  learned  in  the  desert  as  well  as  in  Anti¬ 
och,  which  shall  henceforth  be  his  motto,  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  “That  sin  is  the  only  evil.”  He  has  learned,  be¬ 
sides,  the  value  of  having  an  iron  will,  and  became  heterodox 
in  consequence,  for  he  never  tires  of  asserting  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Over  and  over  again  he  tells  his  hearers  that 
they  are  just  what  they  make  themselves,  and  that  they  have 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands ;  and,  although  his  statements 
may  not  always  square  with  the  doctrinal  canons  of  sym¬ 
bolical  books,  composed  after  centuries  of  discussion  had 
made  precision  of  language  necessary,  yet,  in  this  case,  as  in 
several  others  to  which  the  same  remark  is  applicable,  what 
he  says  has  always  a  healthy,  practical  tendency.  And 
thoroughly  practical  are  all  his  aims.  The  only  evil  he  knows 
is  sin,  and  that  he  will  war  with  to  the  death.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  appears  among  his  townsmen  like  another  Elijah,  or 
John  the  Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead.  Simple  and  ascetic 
in  his  mode  of  life,  like  his  namesake,  whose  dress  was  of 
the  roughest  and  his  fare  of  the  simplest,  he  is  in  his  own 
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person  a  reproof  of  the  luxury  of  his  times;  like  him,  he  is 
the  unflinching  denouncer  of  vice,  a  stem  and  austere  le. 
former,  earnest,  bold,  impetuous.  Every  sermon  concludes 
with  a  reproof  of  some  vice,  and  an  exhortation  to  some  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  the  reproof  and  exhortation  are  repeated  again  and 
again — ^though  his  hearers  complain  that  he  is  harping  on 
one  string — until  he  witnesses  an  amendment.  A  crisis 
soon  arrives  that  gives  full  scope  to  his  eloquence. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  in  the  week  before 
Lent,  A.  D.  387,  the  inhabitants  might  have  been  seen  hurry, 
ing  in  crowds  to  hear  their  preacher.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Antiochian  grandees,  in  order  to  secure  places, 
sent  their  valets  to  pass  the  night  in  the  church,  as  the 
Parisians  did,  when  any  of  their  great  preachers  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  next  day;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  golderu-mounted*  John,  during  that  season  of  Lent,  never 
preached  without  the  church  being  crowded  to  suffocation. 
It  was  rarely  otherwise  at  any  time,  although  he  sometimes 
congratulated  himself  on  the  select  character  of  his  audience, 
when  it  happened  to  be  thin,  and  denounced  those  who  had 
forsaken  the  church  to  attend  the  circus  or  the  theatre.  On 
this  occasion  he  has  for  hearers  all  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Antioch  that  could  crowd  into  the 
large  Basilica.  He  holds  them  all  spell  bound.  You  can  see 
the  changing  emotions  of  their  minds  express  themselves 
successively  on  their  countenances,  as  the  preacher  makes 
chord  after  chord  vibrate  in  their  bosoms.  Every  eye  is 
fixed  on  that  emaciated  face,  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm:  every  ear  drinks  in  the  melodi¬ 
ous  flow  of  speech  that  rolls  through  the  sanctuary  in  tones 
now  deep  and  solemn,  and  now  thrilling  with  passion;  every 
time  he  strikes  his  left  palm  with  his  right  forefinger — ^as  he 
did  when  excited — some  heart  surrenders  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  his  eloquence ;  not  a  posture  is  changed,  not  a  breath 
drawn,  not  a  whisper  heard,  among  the  listeners,  until  at  last 
their  emotion  expresses  itself  in  one  simultaneous  burst  of 
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applause,  and  the  church  reechoes  with  a  tumultuous  and 
de^ening  clapping  of  hands.  The  flush  of  triumph  at  first 
visible  on  the  preacher’s  face  is  speedily  followed  by  a  deep 
shade  of  disappointment  and  sorrow,  and  when  silence  is 
restored,  he  chides  them  for  filling  the  house  of  God  with  the 
noise  and  clamor  of  a  theatre,  telling  them  that  these  plaudits 
for  a  moment  fill  him  with  sinful  pride,  but  afterwards  pro¬ 
duce  the  deepest  sorrow,  as  they  are  proofs  that  he  has  only 
moved  their  admiration  without  reaching  their  consciences. 
This  tumultuous  applause  on  the  present  occasion,  however, 
is  only  the  effect  of  inveterate  habit,  and  not  the  sign  of 
levity.  For  terror  is  depicted  on  every  countenance :  all  seem 
panic-struck,  and  we  have  only  to  listen,  as  the  homily  pro¬ 
ceeds,  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  alarm. 

Oppressed,  as  they  thought,  by  excessive  taxation,  they 
had  broken  out  into  sedition.  For  several  days  the  town  had 
been  a  scene  of  uproar  and  violence;  and  the  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  wife  Flavilla  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  mob,  and  dragged  about  the  streets.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  tumult  had  been  quelled;  order  had  been 
restored;  and  the  people,  now  that  their  frenzy  had  spent  its 
force,  contemplated  with  dismay  the  excesses  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  and  trembled  for  the  consequences.  The  in¬ 
sult  they  had  shown  to  the  emperor  filled  them  with  the  liveli¬ 
est  dread  of  his  vengeance — a  vengeance  which  they  felt  they 
had  deserved,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  would  fall  upon 
them  with  pitiless  severity.  Chrysostom  saw  that  the  moment 
was  favorable  for  producing  on  their  minds  deep  religious 
impressions.  They  are  in  terror  at  having  offended  their 
emperor;  he  will  make  them  tremble  before  God;  he  will  fill 
their  minds  with  the  agony  of  contrition,  and  rouse  them  to 
a  speedy  and  thorough  reformation.  Such  is  his  object  in 
this  discourse,  which  is  no  other  than  the  second  of  the 
series  of  twenty-one  homilies,  known  as  the  “Homilies  of  the 
Statues,”  in  which,  delivered  as  they  were  during  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  this  period  of  excitement,  the  genius,  piety, 
and  zeal  of  Chrysostom  shine  forth  conspicuous.  A  few  days 
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before  the  outbreak,  he  had  expatiated  on  the  prevalence  of 
blasphemy,  and  had  exhorted  his  hearers  to  use  the  most 
summary  methods  of  putting  it  down.  “Reprove  the  blas¬ 
phemer,”  he  had  said;  “and  if  he  will  not  desist  for  this, 
smite  him” — a  questionable  and  not  very  Christian  mode  of 
dealing  with  their  heathen  neighbors,  for  it  was  at  them  he 
pointed.  While  the  town  was  seething  with  tumult  and 
violence,  he  had  been  prudently  silent.  He  probably  knew 
that  his  eloquence  would  be  impotent  to  curb  the  wild  fury 
of  the  townsmen,  and  that  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
attempt  it.  But  now  that  shame  and  fear  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  minds,  he  takes  advantage  of  their  altered  mood, 
and  resuming  the  subject  of  his  previous  discourse,  he  tells 
them  that  the  sedition  was  a  judgment  sent  by  Heaven  to 
punish  them  for  tolerating  blasphemy,  and  that,  unless  they 
repented,  and  set  themselves  with  a  vigorous  hand  to  crush 
the  evil,  they  need  not  expect  that  God  would  interpose  to 
avert  from  them  the  doom  which  they  dreaded.  Discourse 
followed  discourse  in  rapid  succession.  He  never  for  a 
moment  amid  all  the  terror  and  commotion  around  him,  loses 
sight  of  his  high  aims.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  bringing 
his  audience  to  tears,  or  paralyzing  them  with  terror;  ever 
at  the  close  of  the  discourse  comes  the  practical  exhortation  to 
cut  off  an  offending  right  hand,  or  pluck  out  an  offending  eye. 
He  never  will  allow  his  hearers  to  depart  feeling,  or  sajnng 
that  they  feel,  themselves  much  improved  in  consequence  of 
having  had  a  dose  of  horror  or  a  fit  of  weeping.  He  has 
always  some  fault  for  them  to  correct,  or  some  work  to  do; 
and  powerfully  aided  as  he  is  by  the  circumstance,  his  ap¬ 
peals  take  effect;  and  again  and  again  he  changes  his  tone 
of  reproof  and  admonition  for  commendation  and  praise.  We 
can  not  linger  over  the  successive  acts  of  this  drama,  the 
details  of  which  would  have  long  ago  perished,  had  they  not 
been  embalmed  in  the  immortal  homilies  that  they  called 
forth.  Although  it  had,  in  each  of  its  stages,  an  agonizing 
interest  to  the  Antiochians,  it  would  have  gone  down  to  the 
oblivion  to  which  many  another  city  brawl  has  descended  long 
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ago,  had  there  not  been  a  Chrysostom  in  the  pulpit  at  the 
time.  The  emperor,  his  commissioners,  the  bishop,  the  per¬ 
fects,  the  monks,  and  all  the  personages  that  figured  in  it, 
are  all  preserved  by  his  genius,  just  as  a  piece  of  sea-weed 
is  preserved  in  the  precious  amber  which  has  formed  around 
it.  Our  notice  of  them,  and  of  the  events  that  then  took 
place,  shall  accordingly  be  very  brief.  Before  apprising 
Theodosius  of  the  riot,  the  perfects  of  the  city  had  proceeded 
to  severe  measures,  and  Flavian,  the  bishop,  had  set  out  for 
Constantinople  to  intercede  for  his  peccant  flock.  During 
the  succeeding  week,  the  citizens  crowded  the  church,  and  in 
almost  unceasing  hymns  and  litanies  implored  Heaven  to 
move  the  emperor’s  heart  to  pity.  The  subsequent  arrival 
of  Hellebichus  and  Cesarius,  the  imperial  commissioners, 
would  have  realized  their  worst  fears,  but  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  monks.  The  baths  were  closed,  the  senate  im¬ 
prisoned,  Antioch  degraded  from  its  rank,  and  the  last 
severities  were  being  restored  to,  when  the  monks,  pouring 
in  from  the  surrounding  country,  besieged  the  ears  of  their 
sovereign’s  representatives  with  their  prayers.  At  last  they 
were  induced  to  pause  in  the  execution  of  vengeance  till  they 
heard  from  the  emperor.  The  incidents  of  this  i)eriod 
Chrysostom  seizes  upon,  and  makes  use  of  with  consummate 
oratorical  tact  and  ability.  The  active  benevolence  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  monks  he  contrasted  with  the  cowardice  and 
selfishness  of  the  philosophers,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger 
were  lurking  in  holes  and  corners;  and  hence  urged  the 
claims  of  the  monks  on  their  reverence,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  over  that  of  philosophy.  He  told, 
with  the  most  graphic  power,  how  Macedonius,  a  poor  illiter¬ 
ate  monk,  had  arrested  the  arm  of  vengeance,  by  bidding  the 
commissioners  admonish  the  emperor  not  to  destroy  the 
image  of  God,  lest  he  should  kindle  in  his  heart  a  wrath  like 
that  with  which  he  himself  was  fllled  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
honor  done  to  his  brazen  statues.  He  had  before  him  a  con¬ 
gregation  waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  imperial  word 
that  would  decide  their  doom;  and  he  transported  them  to 
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the  tribunal  of  God — he  made  them  imagine  themselves  wait¬ 
ing  their  sentence  at  his  bar.  He  tells  them  that  he  had  seen 
a  mother  with  dishevelled  hair  uttering  the  most  piteous 
cries  to  save  her  son,  but  all  in  vain:  and  then  he  painted 
before  them  that  dread  scene,  when  the  judgment  shall  be 
set  and  the  books  opened,  and  the  imploring  voice  of  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  child  will  be  all  unavailing  to  deliver. 
But,  while  he  spoke  in  this  strain,  he  exerted  all  his  elo¬ 
quence  to  soothe,  reassure,  and  console  them,  until  the  arrival 
of  Flavian  with  the  emperor’s  generous  forgiveness  dismissed 
all  their  apprehensions.  In  his  last  discourse,  he  communi¬ 
cated  this  to  his  audience,  and  described  Flavian’s  journey 
and  intercession.  With  this  concluded  the  affair  of  tl^ 
statues,  in  which  the  character  of  Chrysostom’s  preaching 
and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  are  so  strikingly  displayed. 
Although  he  often  seems  to  be  roughly  casting  stones  at  his 
hearers’  heads  rather  than  seed  into  their  hearts,  he  is  far 
from  being  devoid  of  softness  and  tenderness.  He  dealt,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  with  the  selfish  passion  of  fear ;  but  he  knew 
likewise  how  to  move  the  gentler  emotions  of  the  breast,  as 
is  apparent  by  the  following  simile,  occurring  in  his  dis¬ 
course  on  the  eighty-fourth  psalm:  “The  lover  requires  to 
see  not  only  the  beloved  one,  but  likewise  her  dwelling;  and 
not  the  door  only,  but  the  very  alley  or  street  in  which  her 
dwelling  is;  and  in  her  garment  or  her  shoe  he  thinks  he 
beholds  the  beloved  herself.”  Chrysostom  could  venture  on 
such  a  style  of  illustration  all  the  more  safely  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  most  of  his  hearers,  he  would  not  be  regarded 
as  drawing  from  his  own  personal  feelings.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  rather  hazardous  for  a  modern  preacher,  especially 
if  not  a  monk,  to  follow  Chrysostom’s  example;  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  soliloquy  of  the  redoubtable  Don  Pedro  de  Armado:  “I 
do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where  her  shoe, 
which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth 
tread”;  and  the  associations  which  this  would  call  up  would 
be  rather  hostile  to  edification. 
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The  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  great  church  at  Antioch, 
during  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken,  let  it  be  known, 
for  the  consolation  of  preachers  in  general,  could  by  no  means 
be  calculated  upon  at  other  times.  All  the  eloquence  of 
Chrysostom  did  not  always  secure  a  full  house.  During 
seasons  of  public  emergency,  multitudes  were  often  in  former 
times  drawn  to  church  by  the  same  instincts  that  lead  them 
now  to  crowd  the  news-room,  and  devour  the  leading  articles 
and  the  latest  news.  Chrysostom  as  the  preacher  continued 
for  long  centuries  after  him — ^was  the  people's  newspaper, 
and  his  sermon  their  leading  articles.  He  was  at  once  the 
“Times,”  the  “Record,”  and  a  great  deal  more  besides;  and 
when  the  people  wished  to  know  the  contents  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  letter,  they  required  to  go  to  church,  as  there  was  no 
Antiochian  Weekly  or  Daily  News  that  would  gladly  grasp 
at  it  to  fill  one  of  its  columns. 

After  laboring  for  twelve  years  in  Antioch,  Chrysostom 
was  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople — ^that  then  took  rank 
next  after  Rome  as  an  episcopal  see;  and  by  the  middle  of 
next  century,  supported  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  emperors,  claimed  the  same 
ecclesiastical  honors  and  prerogatives  as  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Endowed  with  the  authority  of  bishop,  or  rather 
metropolitan,  Chrysostom  set  about  reformation  with  a 
vigorous  hand.  He  began  with  his  clergy,  who  were  indolent 
and  dissolute  to  a  high  degree.  He  rated  them  for  their 
covetousness  and  luxury;  dismissed  from  their  families  the 
matrons  whom  they  kept,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faithful ; 
and  retrenched  the  expenses  of  the  episcopal  table,  feeding 
the  poor  with  the  surplus.  He  suspended  all  refractory  min¬ 
isters,  and  reproved  the  gayety  of  the  widows  that  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  He  built  an  in¬ 
firmary.  He  extended  the  limits  of  his  diocese;  prosecuted 
a  home  mission  among  the  Arian  Goths  in  Constantinople; 
and  exerted  himself  to  spread  the  Gospel  among  barbarous 
nations,  and  to  reclaim  heretics. 

He  was  as  diligent  in  preaching  as  he  was  in  ruling  and 
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reforming.  Regularly  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  on 
seven  successive  days,  he  preached  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia ;  and  the  crowds  that  filled  its  immense  area  were  so 
great,  that,  to  be  heard,  he  required  to  place  himself  in  the 
reader’s  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  There  he  was  the 
same  fiery,  vehement,  and  popular,  though  elegant  as  well 
as  eloquent,  orator  that  he  had  been  in  Antioch:  but  his 
career  was  shorter.  Clouds  soon  began  to  gather  around 
him,  and  ere  long  he  was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  opposition, 
which  overwhelmed  him.  He  had  fearlessly  assailed  the  court 
as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  these,  headed  by  the  proud  Em¬ 
press  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had  once  called  Jezebel,  formed  a 
combination  for  his  ruin.  The  combination  was  joined  by 
Sisinnius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  whom  Milner  calls  “a  polite, 
facetious,  and  well-bred  gentlemen,  who  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  and  was  a  contrast  to  the  severity 
of  Chrysostom  by  his  engaging  manners.”  With  such  a  man 
Chrysostom  would  have  little  sympathy  and  little  patience, 
and  there  would  be  little  love  lost  between  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  he  was  summoned  before  a  council,  held  by 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  his  determined  enemy,  to  answer 
forty-six  charges,  all  of  them  frivolous  or  false.  Having 
denied  the  competency  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  appear, 
he  was  deposed  for  contumacy,  and  banished  to  a  port  in 
the  Black  Sea.  As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  whole 
city  broke  out  into  a  tumult ;  so  that  Eudoxia,  terrified  at  the 
tempest  she  had  assisted  in  raising,  procured  his  recall,  and 
wrote  to  him  with  many  protestations  of  reverence  and  grief. 
He  returned  to  his  bishopric,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  it. 
A  silver  statute  of  Eudoxia  had  been  set  up  before  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  with  many  heathenish  ceremonies,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  disturbed  by  the  sports  and  pastimes  practised 
around  it.  The  bishop’s  fiery  temper  was  roused ;  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  began  his  sermon  with:  “Now  again  Herodias 
raves  and  is  vexed;  again  she  dances,  again  she  desires 
John’s  head  in  a  charger.”  This  at  once  procured  his  down¬ 
fall.  He  was  banished  to  Cacusus  in  Armenia.  There  he 
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often  preached,  and  employed  himself  in  works  of  benevo¬ 
lence;  but  his  constitution,  weakened  by  his  labors  and 
austerities,  broke  down  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  un- 
genial  winter  of  his  place  of  banishment;  and  though  he 
seemed  to  rally  again,  he  died  soon  after  on  the  road  to 
Petyus  in  Calchis.  His  guards,  who  by  his  enemies*  order 
were  conveying  him  thither,  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
inhumanity.  He  had  entreated  them  to  allow  him  to  rest  at 
an  oratory  by  the  way.  They  cruelly  refused  but  had  not 
gone  four  miles  from  the  spot,  when  nature  sank,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return  with  him.  His  last  words  were  his 
usual  doxology:  “Glory  be  to  God  for  all  events.**  Thus 
Chrysostom,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  finished  his  noble 
career  in  banishment.  He  lived  not  long;  but  he  had  lived 
with  all  his  might;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  sermons  and 
orations,  six  hundred  and  twenty  homilies,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  letters,  a  work  on  the  priesthood,  and  some  tracts  on 
monasticism,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  attest  his 
literary  activity,  and  form  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
genius.  He  is  undeniably  prince  of  patristic  orators,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  patristic  expositors.  In  him  we  find 
what  is  but  rare — ^the  union  of  critical  expository  power  with 
richness  of  imagination  and  ferved  eloquence;  so  that  the 
critic  never  fails  on  a  disputed  passage  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  Chrysostom,  and  the  writer  on  sacred  oratory  invariably 
gives  specimens  of  his  perorations  and  exordia.  His  rhetori¬ 
cal  tact  often  enabled  him  to  apprehend  correctly  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  passages,  and  the  sequence  of  ideas,  where  those  com¬ 
mentators  that  always  look  for  ideas  in  a  logical  order,  and 
forget  that  in  Scripture  they  generally  come  in  the  order 
best  adapted  to  convince  and  instruct,  are  often  greatly  at 
fault.  In  his  discourses  he  hits  off  the  most  profound  and 
valuable  criticisms  in  the  easiest  and  most  felicitous  style 
of  popular  expression.  Occasionally  he  exhibits  the  faults  of 
the  Byzantines — a  tawdry  ornamentation,  a  pompous  and 
florid  diction,  and  a  wiredrawing  of  figures.  But  this  is  rare. 
In  general,  his  style  is  lucid,  strong,  and  natural;  and  with 
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the  fresh  and  lofty  thoughts  and  glowing  emotions  of  which 
it  is  the  vesture,  and  the  fire  that  animated  him  when  he 
spoke,  he  must  have  been  irresistible.  A  popular  preacher 
is  a  title  that  perhaps  is  not  generally  considered  as  im¬ 
plying  any  very  strong  claim  to  intellectual  superiority.  Yet 
the  highest  eloquence,  as  indeed  the  highest  poetry,  must  be, 
and  always  is,  popular.  In  this  medium  Chrysostom  ex¬ 
patiated,  and  although  he  often  takes  bold  and  lofty  flights, 
he  never  soars  above  it,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  and  impressive 
only  to  the  select  class  of  the  cultured  and  refined;  he  never 
sinks  below  it,  by  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the  rude 
and  ignorant.  The  man  who  aspires  to  move  promiscuous 
masses  of  his  fellow-men,  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit,  must 
deal  with  those  elementary  principles,  thoughts,  and  feelings 
which  we  feel  as  men,  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  and  the  rudest  are  alike  susceptible.  He  must  be  deeply 
and  broadly  human.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  man 
whose  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  Scripture  thoughts  and 
images  will  be  popular:  for  the  Bible  is  the  book  that  is  at 
once  the  most  human  and  the  most  divine;  and  fitted,  there¬ 
fore,  more  than  any  other  book,  to  move  the  common  heart 
of  humanity.  A  fine  passage  from  an  oration  or  sermon  has 
always  seemed  to  us  much  like  the  brick  carried  about  by  the 
novice  as  a  sample  of  the  house ;  because  a  sermon  is  as  much 
a  unity  as  a  house,  and  you  can  judge  of  the  merit  of  each 
part  only  by  seeing  its  relation  to  the  whole.  It  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  this  remark  to  produce  a  solitary  illustra¬ 
tion,  to  show  that  he  whom  we  have  ranked  among  the 
greatest  of  pulpit  orators,  did  not  owe  his  power  to  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  sonorous  periods,  but  mainly  to  a  style 
of  thought  and  language  homely  and  familiar,  though  never 
coarse — such  as  a  father  would  adopt  in  speaking  to  his 
children.  His  illustrations  were  often  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “As  wheresoever  the  mire  is,  there  will  swine  flock; 
but  wheresoever  sweet  odors  and  incense  are,  there  will  bees 
resort.  In  like  manner,  wheresoever  ungodly  songs  are  sung, 
there  will  devils  be  gathered  together;  and  wheresoever 
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spiritual  songs  are  sung,  there  will  the  grace  of  the  Spirit 
fly  to  sanctify  both  mouth  and  soul.”  His  taste  would  be 
fastidious  whom  this  would  offend,  and  his  comprehension 
dull  who  could  not  understand;  and  though  a  man  forget  all 
the  rest  of  the  sermon,  the  swine,  the  devils,  and  the  bees, 
with  the  lesson  they  inculcated,  could  not  fail  to  stick. 

But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Chrysostom,  to  whom 
we  can  not  refuse  that  reverence  and  admiration  which 
nobleness  and  intrepidity  of  soul,  lofty  and  unselfish  aims, 
and  undoubted  genius,  must  ever  command.  Plentifully 
‘‘dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love 
of  love,”  he  was  the  scourge  of  all  triflers  and  of  all  the 
dissolute,  the  enemy  and  the  destroyer  of  what  was  false  and 
bad;  and  did  his  work  always  bravely  and  painfully,  though 
not  always  wisely  and  meekly.  The  ascetic  rigor  of  his  life, 
and  the  uncompromising  sternness  of  his  character,  at  first 
check  the  flow  of  our  sympathy  and  cordiality  towards  him. 
The  piety  of  the  time  had  certainly  a  severe  and  iron  look; 
and  Chrysostom's  does  wear  that  aspect.  But  he  was  free  in 
a  great  measure  of  those  monastic  ideas  that  were  entertained 
by  his  contemporaries ;  for,  though  he  recommends  a  solitary 
and  secluded  life,  and  never  married,  he  did  not  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  on  others  the  austerities  he  practised  himself,  and 
recommended  early  wedlock;  he  was  capable  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  as  is  shown  by  his  intimacy  with  Basil,  and  had 
a  heart  that  felt  for  want  and  sorrow,  and  a  hand  ever  active 
in  administering  relief.  For  a  considerable  time  after  his 
death,  a  party  in  Constantinople  espoused  his  cause,  and 
stood  aloof  from  the  Church,  but  rejoined  it  on  the  accession 
of  a  bishop,  who  began  his  duties  by  pronouncing  a  pan¬ 
egyric  on  Chrysostom.  His  age  needed  him,  but  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  him;  but  he  lived  not  for  it  alone,  but  for  pos¬ 
terity  and  the  Church.  He  still  guides  the  student  of  the 
sacred  page  by  the  strong,  clear  light  he  cast  upon  it;  his 
noble  thoughts,  and  the  wealth  of  his  exuberant  imagination, 
have  enriched  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  his  be- 
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quests:  and  the  fire  of  his  spirit  burning  unspent  in  his 
ancient  pages,  is  still  fit  to  inspire  hearts  with  holy  enthusi- 
asm  and  earnestness. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


■«>■<><>■ 

THE  LAMB:  LORD  OVER  ALL 

What  if  Creation  groans?  What  if  the  moon 
Encrimsoned  rolls,  and  Murder  stalks  the  sky. 

Blood  stains  the  rain.  Death  blackens  the  typhoon. 

And  blasphemous  Earth  a  Brute  would  deify? 

Aloft,  a  Lamb  on  Zion^s  heavenly  Mount 
Up-stands:  with  Him,  from  east,  north,  west,  and  south, 
Twelve  times  twelve  thousand  Israelites  we  count, 

Songs  virginal  filling  each  rounded  mouth. 

Maker  of  Earth,  and  Master  of  the  Sea ; 

Victor  oeer  Hades,  where  once  mightily, 

Satan,  encased  in  iron  robes.  He  took. 

And  flung  him  down  so  that  the  whole  Place  shook! 

He  is  this  Lamb  I  These  Two  Allies  Heeil  take. 

And  toss  them  living  in  the  Burning  Lake! 

H.  Campbell,  ChrisVs  Coming  Day,  p.  31. 
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GOSPEL  PREACHING 
By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

The  unrevoked  anathema  recorded  in  Galatians  1:8,  9 — 
made  emphatic  by  a  double  recital — should  cause  every 
preacher  of  the  gospel  to  pause  and  investigate  as  to  the 
Scriptural  character  of  the  message  he  proclaims.  If  the 
death  of  Christ  is  important  in  the  realm  of  doctrine,  the 
accurate  preaching  of  it  is  as  important  in  the  realm  of  serv¬ 
ice  for  God.  Men  were  vainly  attempting  to  be  good  long 
before  Christ  died  and  His  death  has  not  made  that  struggle 
any  less  arduous;  but  it  has  provided  a  plan  by  which  the 
chief  of  sinners  may  be  saved  apart  from  all  striving  and 
into  a  perfection  of  standing  and  eternal  blessedness  which 
only  the  infinite  power  of  God  can  accomplish.  The  human 
responsibility  is  reposing  faith  in  the  Savior  and  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  To  add  or  substract  any  human  ele¬ 
ment  at  this  point  deserves  the  anathema  which  is  divinely 
imposed.  How  many  even  sincere  men  can  preach  an  un¬ 
complicated  gospel  sermon?  No  man  can  be  trusted  to  do 
this  until  he  is  dispensationally  instructed.  The  imperative 
character  of  this  requirement  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The 
great  expositors  of  this  and  past  generations  are  such  be¬ 
cause  they  are  thoroughly  established  in  these  essential  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  these  men  have  done  most 
to  preserve  the  exact  features  of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace. 

The  late  Dr.  James  H.  Brookes  still  holds  the  enviable 
position  of  dean  of  American  expositors.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  was  prodigious  and  his  expositions  of  the  Word  of 
God  were  profound,  yet  he  made  the  gospel  simple  and  clear 
to  the  unsaved.  In  all  his  writings — and  they  are  extensive — 
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he  has  never  confused  any  feature  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
The  Galatian  anathema  could  not  apply  to  him.  None  can 
doubt  but  what  it  was  his  wide  knowledge  of  doctrine — such 
as  every  preacher  should  possess — that  preserved  him  from 
so  great  a  divine  judgment. 

The  following  selections  from  his  published  gospel  mes¬ 
sages  will  demonstrate  his  accuracy  in  the  gospel  and  perhaps 
be  stimulating  to  young  men  of  this  generation : 

I.  Don't  Try  Any  More. 

**A  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  was  asked  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  babe,  whose  mother  was  not  saved.  She  sat  by 
the  little  coffin  with  such  a  sad,  weary,  and  despairing  look 
on  her  face,  he  longed  to  say  something  to  comfort  her 
troubled  heart;  but  his  words  seemed  to  her  a  hollow  mock¬ 
ery  of  her  bitter  grief.  Immediately  after  the  burial  of  her 
child,  she  left  the  city  in  which  she  resided,  and  did  not 
return  for  several  months. 

“V/hen  he  learned  that  she  was  at  home  again,  he  called 
to  see  her,  with  the  hope  of  still  being  able  to  speak  a  word 
that  might  lead  her  to  the  Saviour.  Greatly  to  his  joy  he 
found  that  she  was  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  converse 
about  her  soul’s  eternal  interests,  and  that  she  had  become 
intensely  concerned  to  be  saved.  ‘But,’  she  exclaimed  at 
length  with  deep  feeling,  ‘all  of  my  efforts  to  become  a 
Christian  are  unavailing.’ 

“  ‘Perhaps,’  said  the  minister,  ‘your  efforts  have  not  been 
sincere,  or  they  may  not  have  been  in  the  right  direction: 
permit  me  to  ask  what  you  have  been  doing  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian?’ 

“  ‘I  have  been  praying,  and  reading  the  Bible,  and  I  have 
attended  church  regularly  during  my  absence,  and  I  have 
been  very  watchful  over  my  thoughts  and  words,  to  keep  if 
possible  from  sinning,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  have  tried  my 
best.’ 

“  ‘And  you  have  not  succeeded?’ 

“  ‘No,  no,’  she  sorrowfully  answered,  ‘I  have  not.’ 
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“  ‘Don’t  try  any  more,’  he  quietly  said. 

“She  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  astonishment,  and  exclaimed, 
‘Don’t  try  any  more?  Surely  you  can’t  mean  that.  You 
certainly  do  not  tell  me  to  give  over  my  efforts,  when  my 
very  salvation  depends  upon  my  success !’ 

“  ‘Certainly  no  good  can  come  out  of  further  efforts  if,  as 
you  say,  you  have  been  honest  and  earnest  in  trying  to  be  a 
Christian,  ever  since  your  baby  went  away  to  be  with  the 
Lord.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  try,  before  you  have  the 
promise  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life?’ 

“The  old  look  of  sorrow  and  despair  came  into  her  face 
as  she  replied,  H  don’t  know.’ 

“‘Then  let  me  say  again.  Don’t  try  any  more.  Give 
over  trying,  and  trust  in  One  who  is  able  and  willing  to  save 
you  just  now,  without  any  goodness  of  your  own,  without 
any  effort  on  your  part,  without  moving  from  your  chair. 
You  have  tried,  and  tried,  until  wearied  out;  and  yet  all  of 
your  efforts  have  been  unavailing.  This  is  because  you  are 
on  wrong  ground.  It  is  not  by  doing  but  by  believing  we  are 
saved,  as  the  Bible  everywhere  declares  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage;  and  surely  you  must  see  that  if  you  could  be  saved  by 
trying,  Christ  died  in  vain;  ‘For  if  there  had  been  a  law 
given  which  would  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  law.’  All  the  doing  was  done  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jesus  cried  on  the 
cross,  Tt  is  finished.’  All  of  your  doing  and  trying  can  not 
help  you,  but  are  really  in  your  way.  If  you  ask  what  you 
must  do,  let  me  answer  in  the  lines  of  a  familiar  hymn — 

“Nothing,  either  great  or  small. 

Nothing,  sinner,  no; 

Jesus  did  it,  did  it  all. 

Long,  long  ago. 

Till  to  Jesus’  cross  you  cling 
By  a  simple  faith. 

Doing  is  a  deadly  thing. 

Doing  ends  in  death. 
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Cast  your  deadly  doing  down, 

Down  at  Jesus*  feet; 

Trust  in  Him,  in  Him  alone ; 

Stand  glorious  and  complete/’ 

“Then  opening  his  Bible  he  showed  her  that  she  was  ‘con¬ 
demned  already,’  (John  iii.  18) ;  that  she  was  ‘dead  in  tres¬ 
passes  and  sins,’  (Eph.  ii.  1) ;  that  she  had  a  nature  which 
‘is  enmity  against  God;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be,’  (Rom  viii.  7) ;  that  ‘by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight:  for 
by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,’  (Rom.  iii.  20) ;  that  ‘we 
are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are 
as  filthy  rags,’  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6). 

“He  also  showed  her  from  the  word  that  ‘God  commend- 
eth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us,’  (Rom.  v.  8) ;  that  ‘the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,’  (1  John  1.  7) ;  ‘that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures,’  (1  Cor. 
XV.  3) ;  ‘who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,’  (1  Pet.  ii.  24) ;  and  hence  ‘by  him,  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things,’  (Acts  xiii.  39) ;  and  ‘there  is 
therefore  NOW  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,’  (Rom.  viii.  1). 

“He  further  pointed  out  to  her  that  when  the  Lord  was 
down  here  on  the  earth,  He  never  turned  away  from  the 
meanest  sinner  who  trusted  in  Him  to  heal,  to  help,  or  to 
save;  and  that  all  she  had  to  do,  without  the  delay  of  a 
moment,  was  to  trust  in  the  blessed  one,  ‘Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever,’  (Heb.  xiii.  8).  If 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  astonishment  before,  they  were 
now  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  at  the  unfolding  of 
the  truth,  that  after  all  her  useless  trying,  she  could  have 
pardon  and  peace  without  trsdng,  and  for  nothing.  As  the 
servant  of  Christ  took  his  departure  he  said,  ‘Don’t  try  any 
more  to  be  saved,  but  try  with  all  your  might  to  serve  and  to 
please  Him,  who  has  already  saved  you  by  His  grace.’  ’’ 
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II.  He  will  not  go  Back  on  Me. 

“Johnny  B —  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Left  without  the 
restraining  and  guiding  hand  of  a  father  and  mother,  he 
entered  upon  a  course  of  reckless  extravagance,  and  soon 
became  noted  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  for  his  fine  horses, 
his  fast  driving,  and  his  fondness  for  athletic  sports.  As  an 
unavoidable  consequence  he  gathered  about  him  ‘certain 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,*  (Acts  xvii.  5) ;  and  although 
he  belonged  to  a  highly  cultivated  family  circle,  he  insensibly 
acquired  the  habit  of  using  their  slang  phrases.  Brave, 
daring,  generous  to  a  fault,  true  as  steel  to  his  friends,  and 
with  his  muscles  hardened  almost  into  the  strength  and 
firmness  of  iron,  he  gained  an  easy  ascendency  over  his 
comrades,  and  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  unlimited  pleasure. 

“But  a  fall  one  day  from  a  trapeze  in  a  gymnasium 
brought  on  a  disease,  which  his  physicians  feared  from  the 
beginning  would  terminate  fatally.  For  seven  weeks  he 
battled  with  pain,  nerved  by  his  courage,  and  proud  will,  and 
hopefulness,  to  utter  no  moan.  At  length  a  servant  of  Christ 
was  requested  to  visit  him,  and  fears  were  expressed  by  some 
of  his  kindred  that  the  entrance  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
into  his  room  would  startle  the  sufferer,  and  tell  disastrously 
upon  his  weak  condition.  To  this  the  reply  was  made  that 
the  name  of  Jesus  never  harms  any  one,  body  or  soul,  well 
or  sick,  living  or  dying;  and  an  interview  was  sought  and 
obtained  without  delay. 

“It  was  apparent  almost  at  a  glance  that  the  message  of 
the  gospel  was  just  what  the  dear  boy  longed  to  hear,  and  he 
listened  eagerly  to  the  promise  of  pardon  and  salvation  which 
the  Saviour  extends  to  every  one  that  believeth.  Several 
passages  of  God’s  word  were  read,  setting  forth  the  finished 
work  of  His  Son  in  behalf  of  sinners;  and  when  prayer  was 
offered,  Johnny  took  the  hand  of  the  minister  in  both  of  his 
own,  exclaiming,  ‘I  am  awful  glad  you  came  to  see  me;  the 
words  you  have  read  do  me  more  good  than  all  of  the  Doc¬ 
tors*  medicine.*  Several  visits  were  subsequently  made,  and 
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at  each  call  his  face  brightened  to  hear  of  the  blood  that 
cleanseth  from  all  sin,  of  the  grace  that  led  Jesus  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost. 

“Two  days  before  his  death  the  Lord’s  servant  said  to 
him,  ‘Johnny,  are  you  really  trusting  in  Jesus  alone  to  save 
you?’  ‘Yes,’  was  the  prompt  reply,  ‘and  I  sometimes  think 
that  my  trust  in  Him  is  too  strong ;’  no  doubt  contrasting  in 
the  natural  legalism  of  the  heart  his  former  reckless  life 
with  the  freeness  of  salvation.  He  was  assured  that  his 
trust  could  not  be  too  strong,  and  that  it  honored  the  Saviour 
to  trust  Hini  as  did  the  dying  thief  who  cried,  ‘Lord,  re¬ 
member  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,’  (Luke  xxiii, 
42).  The  dying  Redeemer’s  willingness  to  save  the  dying 
robber  seemed  to  give  him  much  joy,  and  he  exclaimed  with 
great  earnestness,  ‘Jesus  Christ  won’t  go  back  on  a  fellow 
that  trusts  Him.’  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  again 
said  in  a  loud  tone,  while  a  bright  smile  passed  over  his 
wasted  features,  ‘He  won’t  go  back  on  me.’ 

“How  true  is  this  testimony  of  the  dying  boy!  ‘Jesus 
Christ  won’t  go  back  on  a  fellow  that  trusts  Him.’  He  is 
called  ‘the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,’  (Rev.  iii.  14), 
and  when  He  appears  from  the  opened  heavens,  followed  by 
‘all  the  armies  of  the  skies,’  He  is  still  called  ‘Faithful  and 
True,’  (Rev.  xix.  11).  It  was  the  boast  of  Johnny  B —  that 
he  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  friends,  and  that  he  never 
went  back  on  any  one  who  trusted  him,  although  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  many  went  back  on  him,  when  he  got  into  scrapes, 
and  when  he  lost  his  property.  But  the  divine  Saviour  is  so 
faithful  to  His  word,  so  true  to  His  promises,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  He  will  never  go  back  on  the  poor  sinner, 
who  says  from  the  heart,  ‘Lord  Jesus,  I  trust  Thee  to  pardon, 
to  cleanse,  to  save  me,  not  because  I  deserve  it,  but  because 
Thou  didst  love  me,  and  bear  my  sins  in  Thine  own  body 
on  the  tree.’ 

“Even  the  apostle  Paul  had  nothing  else  to  comfort  and 
gladden  him,  when  he  wrote  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ‘This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepts- 
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tion,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners; 
of  whom  I  am  chief,’  (1  Tim.  i.  15) ;  and  when  he  added,  T 
know  whom  I  have  believed  [margin,  trusted],  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day,’  (2  Tim.  1.  12).  Oh,  He  is  worthy 
of  trust,  implicit,  undoubting,  unwavering  trust;  for  He 
never  failed  any  one  who  confided  in  Him  when  He  was  down 
here  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  written  in  a  book  which  contains 
‘the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,’  ‘Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever,’  (Heb. 
xiii.  8). 

“A  poor  sinful  woman  fell  at  His  feet  without  uttering  a 
word,  ’and  he  said  unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.’  She 
trusted  Him;  this  is  all  she  did;  ‘and  he  said  to  the  woman. 
Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee;  go  in  peace,’  (Luke  vii.  48-60). 
Another  sinful  woman  stood  before  Him,  silent  and  ashamed 
under  the  burden  of  her  flagrant  guilt;  ‘and  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more,’  (John 
viii.  11).  He  did  not  say,  ‘go,  and  sin  no  more,  and  I  will 
not  condemn  thee;’  but,  ‘I  do  not  condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin 
no  more.’  He  frees  us  from  condemnation  for  nothing;  He 
pardons  in  answer  to  the  simple  trust  of  the  heart,  and  then 
puts  us  under  the  sweet  constraint  of  love  to  keep  us  from 
grieving  that  blessed  One  who  saves  us  by  His  grace.  It  is 
not  so  certain  that  to-morrow’s  sun  will  rise,  as  it  is  that  He 
will  be  true  forever  to  the  soul  that  trusts  Him  for  He  says, 
‘Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away,’  (Matt.  xxiv.  35).” 

III.  Put  in  “7,”  “Ml/,”  “Me.” 

“During  the  first  visit  of  Henry  Moorhouse  to  America, 
he  was  the  guest  of  a  cultivated  and  wealthy  gentleman,  who 
was  greatly  blessed  by  the  simple  testimony  it  was  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  hear.  This  gentleman  had  a  daughter  just  advancing 
into  womanhood,  and  looking  forward  with  bright  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  a  gay  and  worldly  life.  One  day  she  entered  the 
library,  and  found  the  Evangelist  poring  over  his  Bible. 
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Begging  pardon  for  the  intrusion,  she  was  about  to  retire, 
when  he  looked  up  and  said  in  his  quiet  and  tender  way, 
‘Are  you  saved?’  She  could  only  reply,  ‘No,  Mr.  Moorhouse, 
I  am  not.’  Then  came  another  question,  ‘Would  you  like  to 
be  saved?’  She  thought  for  a  moment  of  all  that  is  meant 
by  salvation,  and  of  all  that  is  meant  by  the  lack  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  she  frankly  answered,  ‘Yes,  I  wish  I  were  a  sincere 
Christian.’ 

“Then  came  the  third  question,  asked  very  solemnly  and 
earnestly,  ‘Would  you  like  to  be  saved  nowT  Under  this 
searching  thrust  her  head  dropped,  and  she  began  to  look 
into  her  heart.  On  the  one  hand  her  youth,  her  brilliant 
prospects,  her  father’s  wealth  and  position  in  society,  made 
the  world  peculiarly  attractive;  and  on  the  other  hand  stood 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  must  then  and  there  be  received 
or  rejected.  No  wonder  the  struggle  in  her  breast  was 
severe,  but  as  the  realities  of  eternity  swept  before  her 
vision,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  calmly,  resolutely  said,  ‘Yes, 
I  want  to  be  saved  now.’  The  supreme  moment  in  her  his¬ 
tory  was  reached,  and  the  Evangelist  was  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  guide  her  wisely. 

“He  asked  her  to  kneel  beside  him  at  the  sofa,  and  to 
read  aloud  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah.  This  she  did  in  tones 
that  became  tremulous  and  broken  by  sobs.  ‘Read  it  again,’ 
said  Henry,  ‘and  wherever  you  find,  “we,”  “our,”  and  “us,” 
put  in  “I,”  “my,”  and  “me.”  Read  it  as  if  you  were  pouring 
out  your  own  heart  before  God.’  The  weeping  girl  again 
read,  ‘He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief :  and  I  hid  as  it  were  my  face  from 
him;  he  was  despised,  and  I  esteemed  him  not.  Surely  he 
hath  borne  my  briefs,  and  carried  my  sorrows:  yet  I  did 
esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.’  Here 
she  broke  down  completely,  as  the  thought  of  her  personal 
relations  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  sufferings  for  the  first  time 
flashed  like  lightning  into  her  mind. 

“But,  wiping  away  her  blinding  tears,  she  read  on;  ‘He 
was  wounded  for  my  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  my 
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iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  my  peace  was  upon  him;  and 
with  his  stripes  I  am  healed.  I,  like  a  sheep,  have  gone 
astray;  I  have  turned  to  my  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  all  of  my  iniquities.*  She  was  silent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  exclaimed  with  deep  emotion,  ‘Oh,  Mr.  Moor- 
house,  is  this  true?’  ‘Dear  child,*  he  answered,  ‘does  not  God 
say  it?*  Again  she  was  silent  for  a  time,  but  at  length  look¬ 
ing  up,  no  longer  through  the  tears  of  bitter  grief,  but  in  joy, 
and  adoring  gratitude,  and  inexpressible  love,  she  said,  ‘Then 
I  am  saved,  for  all  of  mine  iniquities  have  been  laid  on  Him, 
and  no  stroke  remains  for  me.* 

“She  arose  from  her  knees  with  the  peace  of  God,  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  guarding  her  heart  and  mind,  and 
pledged  to  keep  her  until  presented  faultless  before  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  that  eventful  day,  and  she  is  now  a  happy  wife 
and  mother,  living  not  for  the  world,  which  she  once  thought 
so  beautiful,  but  for  Christ,  whom  she  has  found  in  daily  and 
intimate  fellowship,  to  be  infinitely  more  beautiful  and  satis¬ 
fying.  Her  conversion  was  instantaneous,  and  the  assurance 
of  her  acceptance  in  the  Beloved  was  strong  and  unwavering 
from  the  first;  but  this  has  not  led  to  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
and  presumption,  for  the  cry  of  her  heart  has  ever  been,  ‘God 
forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
the  world,*  (Gal.  vi.  14). 

“It  is  this  immediate,  direct,  personal  appropriation  of 
the  gospel  message,  which  awakened  sinners  need.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  know  that  Christ  died  for  men  in  general, 
but  to  believe  in  the  heart  that  He  died  for  themselves  in 
particular.  They  must  see  Him  by  faith  hanging  upon  the 
cross  for  their  sins,  suffering  in  their  stead,  taking  their 
place  under  the  curse  of  God’s  broken  law,  making  atone¬ 
ment  with  His  precious  blood  for  their  souls,  before  they  can 
enter  into  the  gladness  of  knowing  that  ‘there  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,* 
(Rom.  viii.  1).  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  Bible 
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is  true,  that  they  are  sinners,  and  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Saviour,  and  yet  fail  to  receive  any  comfort  from  their  faith, 
because  they  do  not  put  in  ‘I,*  ‘my,’  and  ‘me,’  while  reading 
the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

“In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  must  be  an  application 
of  God’s  truth  to  the  conscience  and  heart  and  life  of  each 
individual,  if  that  truth  avails  for  deliverance  from  the 
power  and  consequences  of  sin.  The  great  supper  is  ready, 
but  the  invitation  to  sit  down  at  the  table  must  be  accepted 
personally,  or  the  feast  will  do  no  good  to  the  hungry  soul. 
Over  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  the  offended  Majesty  of 
heaven  and  our  ruined  race  divine  love  has  laid  the  cross, 
long  enough  to  stretch  through  all  the  centuries,  strong 
enough  to  uphold  the  world ;  but  unless  the  sinner  steps  upon 
it  for  himself,  passing  out  of  death  into  life,  out  of  the  far 
country  into  the  Father’s  bosom,  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  gulf  remains  as  if  there  were  no  cross,  and  still  reaches 
down  into  fathomless  depths  of  woe.  Luther  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  the  sweetest  words  in  the  promises  of  the  Bible 
are  the  personal  pronouns;  and  it  is  blessed  to  know  that 
faith  can  instantly  make  these  promises  in  all  their  fulness 
a  personal  possession.  Oh  how  eagerly  the  risen  Saviour  is 
waiting  to  hear  the  troubled  one  say  in  unwavering  confi¬ 
dence,  ‘The  Lord  is  MY  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want .  .  .  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  ME  all  the  days  of  my  life; 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,’  (Ps. 
xxiii.).” 

IV.  Old  Aunt  Judy. 

“A  young  man  in  a  Theological  Seminary  was  led  to  work 
for  the  Master  among  the  colored  people,  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  institution.  Many  of  them  were  Christians, 
and  they  looked  upon  him  as  their  Pastor,  listening  atten¬ 
tively  to  his  simple  expositions  of  God’s  word,  sending  their 
children  to  receive  his  instructions,  coming  to  him  in  their 
troubles,  and  asking  him  to  minister  to  their  sick,  and  to 
bury  their  dead. 
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“An  aged  woman  was  thus  providentially  placed  under 
his  care,  who  was  familiarly  called  ‘Aunt  Judy*  by  those  of 
her  own  race.  If  she  had  any  other  name,  it  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  student,  and  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  her  history. 
He  only  knew  that  for  many  years  of  her  life  she  was  a 
slave,  that  she  was  very  ignorant,  not  having  learned  to  read, 
and  that  she  was  extremely  poor  in  this  world's  goods.  But 
her  unquestioning  faith  and  unclouded  joy  constantly  re¬ 
minded  him  of  that  verse  in  the  Bible  which  says,  ‘Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him?' 
(Jas.  ii.  5). 

“One  day  he  received  a  message  that  she  was  dying,  and 
wished  to  see  him.  He  walked  at  once  to  her  hut  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  was  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  such  utter  destitution  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture  and  plenty.  It  was  a  small  and  low  structure  of  rough 
boards,  scarcely  high  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  stand  in  it 
erect,  and  the  only  floor  was  the  ground,  worn  bare  and 
smooth.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  box,  a  cheap  pine  table, 
two  or  three  broken  chairs,  a  cooking  stove,  and  a  rude  bed ; 
and  these  were  all  of  her  earthly  possessions,  worth  less  than 
five  dollars  put  together. 

“But  she  was  so  peaceful,  so  happy  at  the  thought  that 
she  would  soon  be  with  her  ‘bressed  Lord,'  as  she  called  the 
Saviour,  so  bright  ‘in  full  assurance  of  faith,'  he  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  probe  her  experience  thoroughly.  He  there¬ 
fore  said  to  her  in  substance,  ‘Aunt  Judy,  you  will  not  think 
it  unkind  in  me  to  say  that  you  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  old 
creature,  and  nobody  cares  whether  you  live  or  die.  When 
you  are  gone,  the  overseer  of  the  poor  will  place  your  body 
in  an  unpainted  coffin,  and  bury  it  in  the  pauper's  corner 
of  the  grave  yard,  and  there  will  not  be  even  a  plank  to  mark 
where  you  lie.  But  God  is  a  very  great  God:  He  made  the 
world,  and  many  other  worlds  beside;  and  He  has  millions 
of  people  to  look  after;  some  of  them  rich  and  mighty.  You 
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tell  me  you  are  sure  He  has  saved  your  soul ;  but  what  good 
could  it  do  this  great  God  to  save  a  worthless  old  sinner  like 
you?* 

“She  understood  the  import  of  the  question  in  a  moment, 
and  looking  up  with  a  smile  that  made  her  black  and  wrinkled 
features  almost  beautiful,  she  raised  her  hand,  and  eagerly 
answered,  ‘God  is  gwine  to  pint  the  angels  to  me,  and  tell  ’em 
to  see  what  his  grace  can  do.’  The  student  learned  a  good 
deal  of  theology  that  day,  and  sat  with  bowed  head  beside 
the  dear  old  saint,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  sublime  truth  communicated  to  the  apostle  Paul  concern¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  God  in  our  salvation :  ‘that  in  the  ages  to 
come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his 
kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus,”  Eph.  ii.  7). 

“If  this  truth  were  more  clearly,  fully,  and  practically 
understood  by  believers,  there  would  be  less  doubt,  less  fear, 
less  worry  about  their  final  victory  over  every  foe.  They 
would  see  that  the  design  of  their  redemption  is  God’s  glory, 
more  than  their  own  happiness,  and  they  would  view  the 
subject  from  the  stand  point  of  His  sovereign,  eternal,  and 
loving  decree,  rather  than  the  stand  point  of  their  narrow 
and  suspicious  hearts.  A  popular  preacher  has  said,  ‘if  God’s 
glory  is  the  end  of  creation  and  redemption.  He  is  supremely 
selfish.’  But  what  is  it,  if  man’s  glory  is  the  end?  Abom¬ 
inably  selfish  and  contemptibly  little.  Well  may  we  tremble 
if  self  is  the  object  before  us,  but  well  may  we  rejoice  when 
we  remember  that  ‘God  is  going  to  point  the  angels  to  us,  and 
tell  them  to  see  what  His  grace  can  do.’ 

“It  would  also  tend  to  abase  the  vile  pride  that  lurks  in 
the  old  nature  of  the  regenerated,  to  be  reminded  of  the  real 
reason  of  our  deliverance  from  the  power  of  darkness.  It  is 
not  that  man  may  be  exalted,  or  even  mentioned  in  the  glory, 
but  that  in  the  ages  to  come  God  may  show  the  exceeding 
riches  of  His  grace  in  His  kindness  toward  the  most  honored 
saints  of  earth.  Macaulay  has  said  of  the  English  Puritans, 
‘The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind 
seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval 
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which  separated  the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed;*  and  the  Puritans  were  right. 
Many  a  poor  believing  sinner,  who  feels  that  he  is  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  be  saved,  will,  because  of  his  conscious  nothing¬ 
ness,  bring  a  richer  tribute  of  glory  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  than  many  an  illustrious  divine,  who  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  church  by  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  or 
the  fame  of  his  exploits.  He  who  is  the  whole  way,  the  whole 
truth,  and  the  whole  life,  has  said,  ‘Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven*  (Matt,  xviii.3).  A  great  man  who  has  failed 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  becoming  a  little  child,  will  not  be  such 
an  object  of  delighted  contemplation  to  the  angels  as  old 
Aunt  Judy.** 

V.  The  Hawk  and  the  Lark. 

“George  Needham  was  once  preaching  Christ  in  his  tender 
and  instructive  way  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  England. 
He  was  the  honored  guest  of  a  gentleman,  whose  elegant 
residence  was  surrounded  by  noble  trees,  and  beneath  these 
the  Evangelist  delighted  to  ramble  in  leisure  moments,  medi¬ 
tating  on  the  things  ‘touching  the  King.*  One  day  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  shade,  he  heard  the  fluttering  and  the  startled 
cry  of  a  bird,  and  glancing  upward  he  saw  a  lark  that  was 
closely  pursued  by  a  hawk.  The  frightened  songster  wheeled 
and  turned,  and  darted  up  and  down,  and  forward  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  dashed  wildly  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  screamed  in  its  agony ;  but  close  behind  it  were  the  fierce 
eyes  and  cruel  talons  of  its  pitiless  foe. 

“What  a  picture,  thought  the  Lord*s  servant,  of  a  sinner 
chased  by  Satan,  when  the  soul  is  aroused  to  the  realities  of 
the  eternal  world,  and  to  a  sense  of  its  appalling  danger.  A 
little  while  before,  the  lark  was  singing  in  its  glee,  but  sud¬ 
denly  the  song  ceased,  and  terror  shook  its  breast.  He  de¬ 
termined  to  see  how  the  struggle  for  life  would  end,  and  stood 
still  to  await  the  result.  The  bird  continued  its  flight,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  enemy,  until  at  length  the  poor  thing  seemed 
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to  be  exhausted,  and  apparently  was  about  to  yield  in  despair. 
Then  it  saw  the  Evangelist  standing  below,  and  in  an  instant 
flew  directly  to  his  bosom,  and  nestled  there,  as  if  conscious 
of  perfect  safety. 

“And  was  it  not  safe?  Would  it  have  been  possible  for 
the  man  of  God  to  take  the  trembling  bird  that  trusted  him, 
that  sought  his  protection,  that  obviously  confided  in  him  to 
rescue  it  from  the  destroyer,  and  cast  it  to  the  hawk?  Surely 
not.  He  would  have  fought  for  it,  and  defended  it  at  any 
cost  to  himself ;  for  the  moment  it  took  refuge  in  his  bosom, 
the  question  was  no  longer  between  the  hawk  and  the  lark, 
but  between  the  hawk  and  the  man.  All  the  instincts  of  his 
nature,  and  all  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  him 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  grace  which  the  incident  taught  him, 
would  have  aroused  every  emotion  of  his  heart,  and  nerved 
every  energy  of  his  body,  to  guard  the  helpless  one  that  came 
to  him  for  deliverance. 

“But  there  is  another  Deliverer,  perfect  man  and  perfect 
God,  who  said  upon  the  earth,  and  still  says  from  heaven, 
‘him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,’  (John 
vi.  37).  This  does  not  mean  that  He  will  in  no  wise  reject 
any  who  come  to  Him,  although  it  is  true  that  He  will  never 
refuse  to  receive,  and  even  to  welcome,  the  vilest  sinner  trust¬ 
ing  in  His  precious  blood.  But  we  must  be  in  Him,  before 
we  can  be  cast  out,  and  He  is  here  giving  assurance  that  once 
in  Him  we  are  saved  through  all  eternity.  Hence  the  believer 
in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  temptations  and  fiercest  con¬ 
flicts  has  two  things  to  comfort  him  every  day  and  every 
hour,  if  he  will  only  turn  to  the  word  that  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  One  of  these  is  that  there  is  noiv  ‘no  condemnation’ 
for  him,  and  the  other  is  that  there  is  ‘no  separation’  from 
Christ  here  or  hereafter,  (Rom.  viii.  1,  35). 

“There  are  many,  however,  who  all  their  life-time  are 
subject  to  bondage,  because  they  fear  they  have  not  come  in 
the  right  way.  But  where  in  the  Bible  do  they  read  any¬ 
thing  about  the  manner  of  their  coming?  It  does  not  make 
a  particle  of  difference  how  they  come,  so  they  come;  nor 
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does  it  matter  what  started  them  to  Christ.  The  lark  would 
never  have  taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  George  Needham, 
if  it  had  not  been  pursued  by  the  hawk ;  and  there  is  many 
a  saved  one  to-day  who  would  never  have  fled  to  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  if  the  thought  of  everlasting  punishment  had  not 
striken  the  heart  with  terror.  It  is  a  thought  that  ought  to 
arouse  the  most  sluggish  soul  to  instant  and  earnest  effort 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
false  reasonings  and  vain  imaginations  of  Universalists  and 
Restorationists,  it  is  just  as  clearly  revealed  that  there  is  a 
hell,  an  unending  hell,  for  unbelievers,  as  it  is  that  there  is 
a  heaven  for  believers. 

“The  anxiety  which  so  many  feel  lest  they  have  not  come 
in  the  right  way  only  proves  that  they  are  unconsciously 
seeking  to  make  a  saviour  out  of  their  coming,  instead  of 
finding  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  in  Christ.  So  those  who 
are  occupied  about  their  faith,  their  feelings,  or  ordinances, 
or  ‘the  true  church,*  show  that  they  have  not  flxed  their 
minds  upon  the  true  object,  ‘for  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,*  (1  Cor.  iii.  11). 
The  sinner  seeking  to  be  saved  should  have  nothing  before 
him  but  Jesus,  and  he  should  go  to  Him,  believe  on  Him, 
trust  in  Him,  without  the  least  delay.  The  sick  woman, 
who  crept  to  Him  through  the  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of 
His  garment,  did  not  have  a  very  intelligent  faith,  but  she 
was  saved  all  the  same.  Blind  Bartimaeus,  casting  away 
his  garment,  groping  through  the  dark,  stumbling,  it  may 
be  falling,  did  not  come  in  a  very  graceful  way,  but  he  was 
immediately  saved. 

“Precious  Saviour!  there  He  stands  with  outstretched 
arms  and  open  bosom  inviting  the  poor  sinner  to  come,  and 
to  come  just  as  he  is,  assuring  him  that  every  accuser  has 
been  silenced,  that  every  foe  has  been  conquered  for  the 
believer.  He  is  ‘the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,*  (John  i.  18) ;  and  the  close  of  the  same 
gospel  shows  us  a  sinner  in  His  own  bosom,  (John  xiii.  23), 
as  the  refuge  and  resting  place  of  the  weary  and  troubled 
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one,  who  hears  and  believes  His  word  of  grace.  Sheltered 
there  and  shielded  by  the  hand  that  sways  the  sceptre  of 
universal  empire,  the  most  timid  may  dismiss  their  fears, 
while  He  says,  and  continues  to  say,  *I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  [or  devil]  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,*  (John  x.  28). 
Well  might  the  lark  in  the  bosom  of  the  Evangelist  have 
sung  in  clearer,  sweeter  notes  its  great  deliverance ;  and  well 
may  saved  sinners  strike  the  prelude  of  the  new  song,  ‘Thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation;  and 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests:  and  we  shall 
reign  on  the  earth,*  (Rev.  v.  9,  10).** 

VI.  Queer  Doctrine. 

“A  minister  of  the  gospel  left  his  home  on  a  certain 
Monday  morning,  and  was  travelling  by  rail  to  a  place  where 
he  was  to  preach  in  the  evening.  A  middle-aged  man  of 
respectable  appearance  took  a  seat  near  him,  and  stated 
that  he  had  spent  the  preceding  day  in  the  city,  that  he  had 
attended  the  services  conducted  by  the  minister;  ‘and,*  he 
added,  ‘I  heard  you  preach  queer  doctrine.*  ‘It  may  have 
been  queer  to  you,  and  yet  it  may  have  been  true  for  all  that,’ 
said  the  servant  of  Christ.  ‘If  I  did  not  bring  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord**  for  it,  you  ought  not  to  believe  it:  if  however  I 
proved  it  by  the  word  of  God,  you  reject  it  at  your  peril, 
however  queer  it  may  be  in  your  judgment.  But  what  is 
the  doctrine?* 

“  ‘I  heard  you  say  that  a  Christian  ought  to  know  he  is 
saved.* 

“  ‘First  of  all,  let  me  ask  if  you  are  a  Christian?* 

“  ‘I  can’t  answer  that  question.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  church  for  many  years,  and  have  tried  to  do  right,  but 
I  am  not  good  enough  to  say  that  I  know  I  am  saved;  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  great  presumption  in  any  man  to 
say  so  before  he  dies.* 

“  ‘Do  you  mean  after  he  dies,  or  just  before  he  dies?* 
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"‘Well,  I  suppose  God  gives  grace  for  the  dying  hour, 
and  that  many  when  they  actually  come  to  die  know  they  are 
going  to  heaven.  At  least  they  die  happy;  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  man  in  health,  who  knows  that  he  sometimes 
does  wrong,  and  that  he  is  exposed  every  moment  to  tempta¬ 
tions,  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  is  already  saved,  or  that  he 
is  certainly  going  to  heaven." 

‘“Suppose  I  were  to  ask  you,  where  you  are  travelling, 
and  you  replied  that  you  really  did  not  know ;  that  sometimes 
you  imagined  you  were  journeying  to  New  York,  and  at 
other  times  you  fancied  you  were  on  the  way  to  New  Orleans ; 
that  sometimes  you  thought  you  were  going  east  and  some¬ 
times  you  felt  you  were  going  west;  and  all  you  could  say 
about  it  was  that  you  were  hurrying  on  to  an  unknown  desti¬ 
nation — what  would  I  think  of  you?" 

"  ‘You  would  probably  think  I  was  insane,"  the  man 
answered  with  a  smile. 

‘‘  ‘My  friend,"  said  the  minister,  ‘there  may  be  a  broken 
rail  on  this  road  only  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  we 
now  are,  or  there  may  be  a  rotten  timber  in  the  next  bridge 
we  are  to  cross,  and  in  five  minutes  the  train  may  be  dashed 
to  pieces,  and  you  may  be  crushed;  and  yet  while  hastening 
forward  to  eternity  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  you 
tell  me  you  do  not  know  where  you  are  going!" 

‘“But  how  can  we  know  it?"  he  earnestly  and  almost 
petulantly  inquired. 

“  ‘How  do  the  dying  Christians,  you  mentioned  a  little 
while  ago,  know  it?  By  ceasing  from  their  own  efforts,  and 
by  taking  God  at  His  word.  They  get  to  the  end  of  trusting 
in  their  prayers,  and  their  trying  to  be  good,  and  going  to 
church,  and  their  experiences,  and  rest  simply  and  only  on 
the  promises  of  a  faithful  Saviour  to  believing  sinners.  You 
call  it  dying  grace,  but  it  ought  to  be  living  grace;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  abominable  legalism  in  which  you  are  wrapped 
up,  you  would  see  that  you  have  at  this  moment  precisely  the 
same  ground  of  assurance  you  would  have,  if  you  were  taken 
out,  mangled  and  dying,  from  the  wreck  of  a  shattered  train. 
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You  would  have  nothing  then  but  the  word  of  God  to  give 
you  comfort,  and  you  have  that  now/ 

“  ‘That  is  so,*  said  the  man  thoughtfully,  ‘but  I  am  a 
sinner/ 

“  ‘The  seventy  were  sinners  to  whom  Jesus  said,  “Rejoice, 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven,**  (Luke  x.  20). 
How  did  they  know  it?  They  knew  it  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Paul  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sinners,  and 
yet  he  could  write  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ‘we  KNOW,  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens,’  (2  Cor.  v.  1).  How  did  he  know  it?  By  the 
word  of  God.  The  ‘Little  children’  whom  the  inspired 
apostle  John  addressed  were  sinners,  but  he  says,  ‘These 
things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  KNOW  that  ye  have  eternal  life,* 
(1  John  V.  13).  How  did  they  know  it?  By  what  is  written.* 

“The  man  saw  before  the  interview  closed  that,  although 
the  doctrine  was  queer,  it  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  is  not  only  a  source  of  comfort,  but  a  source  of 
strength,  and  the  very  main  spring  of  a  consecrated  life.  He 
saw  also  that  under  the  guise  of  humility  he  had  been 
thoroughly  self-righteous,  depending,  not  upon  the  finished 
work  of  Christ  for  acceptance  with  God,  but  upon  his  joining 
the  church,  and  doing  the  best  he  could. 

“It  would  be  queer  doctrine,  indeed,  to  preach  a  present 
and  certain  salvation  to  persons  leading  a  careless,  prayerless, 
and  worldly  life;  for  they  are  ‘condemned  already,*  and  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  ‘members  in  good  and  regular  standing’ 
of  the  church,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them.  But  every 
one  knows  whether  he  expects  to  be  saved  as  the  reward  of 
his  own  worthiness,  or  whether  he  believes  that  it  is  the 
blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  and  if  he  trusts 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is  no  evidence  of  a  lowly  spirit 
to  express  doubt  of  his  forgiveness  and  salvation,  and  to  be 
looking  at  his  own  heart  for  worthiness. 

“The  late  Dr.  Jacobus,  the  well  known  and  honored  Pro- 
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fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Allegheny  City,  fre¬ 
quently  spoke  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Caesar  Malan  in  Geneva, 
who  said  to  him,  ‘You  Americans  hang  your  heads  like  a 
bulrush,  and  do  not  rejoice  in  hope/  The  Dr.  replied,  ‘we 
believe  in  Christ’s  work  and  word,  and  in  Christ  Himself, 
but  we  distrust  our  own  hearts.’  ‘Ah!’  he  said,  ‘it  is  quite 
the  same.  You  do  not  rejoice  in  God.’  On  taking  leave,  the 
Dr.  announced  his  purpose  to  visit  Chamounix  and  Mont 
Blanc.  ‘I  will  give  you  a  note,’  Mr.  Malan  remarked,  ‘to  a 
gentleman  there  who  will  serve  you  on  my  account.’  ‘Thank 
you;’  answered  the  Dr.,  ‘that  is  a  great  favor.  I  am  very 
happy.’  ‘Ahl’  said  he,  *you  are  already  very  happy.  Then 
you  believe !’  ” 

VII.  Two  Beggars. 

“It  is  better  to  beg  bread  for  a  little  while  on  earth  like 
Lazarus,  than  to  beg  water  forever  in  hell  like  the  rich  man. 
The  name  of  the  first  beggar  signifies  without  help,  but  it 
was  only  human  help  of  which  he  was  deprived.  As  with 
another  Lazarus  in  John’s  gospel,  almighty  power  came  to  his 
relief,  and  infinite  grace  lifted  him  into  eternal  life  and  glory. 
The  name  of  the  other  beggar  is  not  given,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  call  him  Dives.  The  significant  point  the  Saviour 
makes  is  the  fact  that  one  who  was  wholly  unknown,  un¬ 
honored,  and  without  help  on  earth,  had  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life,  and  the  name  that  was  doubtless 
on  every  tongue  below,  is  not  in  the  register  on  high.  ‘The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed;  but  the  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot,’  (Prov.  x.  7). 

“Men  call  the  story  of  these  two  beggars  a  parable,  and 
then  try  to  escape  the  searching  truth  it  teaches  by  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  fictitious.  But  do  they  mean  to  intimate  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  presented  to  the  world  a  falsehood,  even 
in  the  garb  of  fiction?  Do  they  insinuate  that  He  would 
mislead  in  a  parable?  Surely,  admitting  that  the  language  is 
figurative,  it  must  be  according  to  the  truth,  or  we  have  no 
Saviour,  no  Bible,  no  God.  There  is  not  the  slightest  author- 
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ity,  however,  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  calling  it  a 
parable.  So  for  as  the  record  goes,  it  is  a  simple  narrative 
of  facts,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  understanding  it  is,  that 
part  of  these  facts,  not  falling  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  personal  experience,  lies  beyond  the  range  of  human 
observation. 

“But  they  were  not  beyond  the  observation  of  Him  who 
said  of  Himself,  *No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but 
he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which 
is  in  heaven,'  (John  iii.  13).  He  moved  amid  the  scenes  of 
eternity  with  all  the  ease  of  long  established  familiarity  and 
usage,  and  they  were  as  common  to  His  eye  as  are  the  ordi¬ 
nary  occurrences  of  daily  life  to  ourselves.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  of  the  invisible  world  except  by  revelation,  and 
when  the  revelation  is  made,  the  only  question  is  concerning 
the  credibility  of  Him  who  tells  us  what  takes  place  beyond 
the  boundary  lines  of  our  brief  mortal  existence. 

“Is  Jesus  Christ  a  credible  witness,  and  is  the  gospel 
worthy  of  belief?  Even  Rousseau,  vile  as  he  was  according 
to  his  own  confession,  has  said,  ‘Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work 
of  man?  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  his¬ 
tory  it  contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man?  .  .  .  Such  a 
supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  without  obviat¬ 
ing  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  agree  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  should 
furnish  the  subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incap¬ 
able  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained 
in  the  gospel.  The  marks  of  its  truth  are  so  striking  and 
inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonishing 
character  than  the  hero.' 

“But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  believed,  mark  it  well,  there 
remains  no  more  doubt  concerning  the  certain  and  everlast¬ 
ing  punishment  of  those  who  are  not  born  again.  He  does 
not  say  that  the  rich  man  was  what  the  world  calls  a  bad 
man,  for  he  is  not  accused  of  any  crime  or  flagrant  sin.  The 
intimation  is  that  he  was  self-seeking,  self-indulgent,  like 
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multitudes  now  who  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  society,  and 
as  he  probably  gave  magnificent  entertainments,  he  was  no 
doubt  greatly  admired  and  envied.  Howeyer  this  may  have 
been,  ‘the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  in  hell  he 
lift  up  his  eyes  in  torments.' 

“There  was  no  annihilation  for  his  soul,  and  no  cessation 
of  his  misery,  for  ‘there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed'  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost,  and  it  can  never  be  passed  over  by  any 
who  enter  the  eternal  state  unforgiven.  He  may  have  been 
an  infidel  in  this  life,  even  while  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  synagogue  or  temple,  but  there  are  no  infidels  in  hell. 
He  believed  the  Bible,  when  the  Bible  was  no  longer  within 
his  reach,  and  he  learned  its  sufficiency  for  man‘s  spiritual 
need,  when  he  could  no  longer  avail  himself  of  its  invitations 
and  promises.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ‘hell  is  truth  seen 
too  late.' 

“Nor  let  the  reader  imagine  that  this  so-called  parable 
is  the  only  testimony  which  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  to  the  truth 
of  the  unsaved  sinner's  future  and  everlasting  punishment. 
He  taught  it  again  and  again  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  man¬ 
ner.  ‘Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell,'  (Matt.  x.  28) ;  ‘And  these  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,'  (Matt.  xxv.  46) ;  ‘if 
thy  hand  offend  thee  [margin,  cause  thee  to  offend],  cut  it 
off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  hav¬ 
ing  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched'  (Mark  ix.  43,  44) ;  ‘He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him'  (John 
iii.  36) ;  ‘I  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die 
in  your  sins:  whither  I  go,  ye  can  not  come;  ...  I  said 
therefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins:  for  if  ye 
believe  not  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins'  (John  viii. 
21,  24) ;  ‘Those  that  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  kept,  and  none 
of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition'  (John  xvii.  12). 
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“How  long  is  an  unsaved  soul  lost?  As  long  as  eternity 
endures;  and  the  unbelief  of  men  can  not  change  the  reality 
nor  the  duration  of  the  punishment.  Oh,  it  is  infinitely  safer 
and  wiser  to  bow  the  mind  and  the  heart  to  the  authority 
of  God’s  word,  than  to  consult  human  opinions  about  the 
eternal  world,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  can  know 
nothing,  apart  from  that  word.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  be 
a  beggar  on  earth  and  to  rest  in  our  Father’s  bosom  here¬ 
after,  than  to  be  rich  and  courted  on  earth  and  to  become 
a  hopeless  beggar  in  hell  forever.” 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


•o  o  o- 

THE  SIN  OF  TRYING  TO  BE  GOOD 
By  Willard  Maxwell  Aldrich,  Th.D. 

Trying  to  be  good  is  commendable  under  most  circum¬ 
stances.  At  all  times  it  is  better  than  trying  to  be  bad.  Few 
there  are  who  pursue  a  path  in  life  definitely  avowing  evil  to 
be  their  goal.  Few  that  hold  as  a  philosophy  of  life  that  bad 
is  better  than  good,  consequently,  all  will  agree  that  for  the 
most  part  trying  to  be  good  is  a  praiseworthy  aim.  Yet 
there  is  a  circumstance  in  which  trying  to  be  good  is  defi¬ 
nitely  evil.  Reference  is  made  to  the  common  practice  of 
multitudes  of  people  who  attempt  to  be  good  enough  to  win 
their  way  to  heaven  apart  from  the  saving  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  Such  folks  base  their  hope  of  eternal  glory  on  the 
claim  that  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  live  by  the 
golden  rule,  the  ten  commandments  or  the  sermon  on  the 
mount. 

I  mean  to  say  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how  that  if  one 
presents  to  God  as  his  claim  upon  eternal  life  the  cleanest, 
most  cultured,  kindest  and  most  philanthropic  life  of  which 
he  is  capable  by  working  at  it  all  of  the  time  that  God  will 
both  reject  the  claim  and  pronounce  the  whole  effort  to  be 
sinful. 
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Inasmuch  as  many  of  those  committing  the  sin  of  trying 
to  be  good  as  a  way  of  getting  to  heaven  have  derived  their 
conceptions  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Bible,  and 
because  it  is  God’s  Holy  Word  and  speaks  with  final  authority 
on  the  subject  of  personal  salvation,  its  plain  and  unmistak¬ 
able  teaching  will  form  the  basis  of  our  discussion. 

Trying  to  win  salvation  by  being  good  entails  at  least  six 
sins  which  are  peculiarly  offensive  to  God. 

1.  The  Sin  of  Failing  to  he  Good, 

A  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  Christ,  saying, 
“Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?” 

Christ’s  answer  turned  him  to  God’s  requirement  of  those 
who  would  be  saved  by  doing.  He  said,  “What  is  written  in 
the  law?” 

The  lawyer  said  in  reply,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.” 

“Thou  hast  answered  right;  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live” 
(Lk.  10:25-28).  Note  the  Saviour’s  answer.  “This  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live.”  The  requirement  is  doing  or  keeping  the 
law,  not  merely  attempting  to  do  so. 

The  first  commandment,  which  requires  wholehearted  love 
for  God,  is  flagrantly  violated  by  the  person  who  rejects  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Father’s  Well-Beloved;  and,  consequently, 
however  much  his  refinement  and  cultural  attainment  and 
however  commendable  his  character,  he  has  broken  God’s 
first  and  greatest  commandment,  and  all  the  commandments 
must  be  kept  perfectly  if  one  is  to  be  saved  by  being  good. 
What  need  to  speak  of  the  holy  moral  requirements  of  the 
law  which  no  one  has  perfectly  obeyed  ? 

God  has  placed  a  curse  upon  those  who  try  and  fail  to 
keep  all  of  the  commandments: 

“For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under 
the  curse:  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
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tinueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them”  (Gal.  3:10). 

Note  that  those  who  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is 
trying  to  be  good  as  a  means  of  gaining  eternal  life,  are  not 
commended  for  their  efforts  but  condemned  for  their  failure. 
Such  is  the  only  course  open  to  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
universe  where  guilt  is  found  and  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of 
law. 

On  one  occasion  the  late  Bishop  Taylor  Smith  mentioned 
the  subject  of  salvation  to  the  barber  who  was  giving  him  a 
shave.  ‘T  do  my  best,”  snapped  the  barber,  “and  that’s 
enough  for  me.”  The  bishop  relapsed  into  silence  until  the 
shave  was  over,  and  when  the  next  man  was  seated  the 
bishop  asked:  “May  I  shave  this  customer?”  “No,  you 
mustn’t,”  replied  the  barber,  with  a  wry  grin.  “But  I  would 
do  my  best,”  answered  the  bishop.  “So  you  might,  but  your 
best  would  not  be  good  enough  for  this  gentleman,”  said  the 
barber.  “No,  and  neither  is  your  best  good  enough  for  God,” 
replied  the  bishop. 

2.  The  Sin  of  Making  God  a  Partner  to  our  Crime. 

No  thinking  person  would  claim  that  his  goodness  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  the  unflinching  requirements  of  God’s  holy  law. 
He  recognizes  that  sin  mars  his  life  and  that  this  must  some¬ 
how  be  forgiven  him. 

To  expect  God  to  forgive  sin  apart  from  the  work  of 
Christ  is  to  expect  Him  to  overlook  or  excuse  it  without  due 
regard  to  His  holy  nature  and  law  which  require  punishment 
for  the  guilt  of  sin  and  reparation  for  its  injury.  For  God 
thus  to  pardon  the  sinner  would  be  to  make  Him  a  partner 
to  the  sin,  just  as  a  judge  presiding  over  a  criminal  court 
would  become  a  partner  to  crime  if  he  should  freely  pardon 
a  guilty  criminal. 

The  death  of  God’s  only  begotten  Son  was  planned  and 
permitted  by  the  Triune  God  as  a  substitute  penalty  suffi- 
ent  for  the  remission  of  the  whole  world’s  sin.  To  expect 
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forgiveness  apart  from  this  provision  is  to  make  God  a 
partner  to  sin. 

3.  The  Sin  of  Making  God  a  Liar. 

The  individual  who  tries  to  be  good  as  a  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  eternal  life  does  so  in  the  face  of  very  direct  and  plain 
statements  from  the  Word  of  God  which  definitely  preclude 
such  a  possibility.  The  Bible  says  that  man’s  goodness  can¬ 
not  please  Him.  When  man  presumes  that  it  will  please  God, 
he  is  virtually  calling  God  a  liar,  for  God  so  closely  links 
Himself  with  His  Word  that  to  reject  it  is  to  reject  God. 
Will  you  carefully  examine  the  estimate  which  God  places 
upon  human  beings  and  their  attempted  goodness? 

God’s  Word  plainly  states  that  all  men  are  sinners: 

“For  there  is  no  difference:  For  all  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:22,  23). 

“The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin”  (Gal.  3:22). 
Cf.  Isa.  53:6;  64:6. 

God’s  Word  plainly  declares  that  unregenerate  men  can¬ 
not  please  Him  nor  enter  into  His  kingdom: 

“The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God”  (Rom.  8:7-8). 
“Flesh”  is  used  in  an  ethical  sense,  referring  to  the  rebellious 
heart,  darkened  mind  and  impotent  will  of  those  who  have 
not  been  born  again  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  men  are  by 
nature  living  in  the  “flesh,”  because  “that  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh”  (Jno.  3:3). 

God’s  verdict  with  respect  to  men’s  doings  is  recorded  in 
Rom.  3:12,  “There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.” 
This  refers  to  good  in  the  absolute  sense  as  required  by  God’s 
law.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  what  we  commonly  call  good  deeds. 

The  Bible  plainly  declares  that  death  is  the  only  wage 
which  unregenerate  man  can  earn  from  God  in  the  words, 
“the  wages  of  sin  is  death”  (Rom.  6:23).  However  cultured 
and  refined  a  man  may  be,  if  not  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ, 
he  is  still  “flesh,”  and  as  such  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
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cannot  please  Him,  and  consequently  lives  in  a  state  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  God,  which  is  spiritual  death. 

To  presume  to  earn  eternal  life  by  being  good  in  the  face 
of  these  plain  declarations  is  tantamount  to  calling  God  a  liar. 
This  explains  why  our  efforts  at  being  good  are  sinful  rather 
than  commendable. 

4.  The  Sin  of  Rejecting  Christ. 

Jeremiah  speaks  of  Israel’s  twofold  sin  in  forsaking  God 
and  His  salvation  and  in  attempting  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  *‘My  people  have  committed  two  evils;  they  have 
forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them 
out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water”  (Jer. 
2:13). 

The  sin  of  trying  and  failing  in  the  attempt  to  catch  and 
hold  the  water  of  life  in  broken  cisterns  of  good  works  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Let  us  now  consider  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  sin  of  rejecting  Christ,  the  fountain  of  living 
water. 

The  Bible  plainly  declares  that  salvation  is  offered  to  men 
exclusively  in  and  thru  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no 
other  way.  Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me”  (Jno.  14:6). 
There  is  no  other  door  into  God’s  sheepfold.  Jesus  said,  “I 
am  the  door  of  the  sheep”  (Jno.  10:7).  There  is  no  other 
name  given  among  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved,  “Neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved” 
(Acts  4:12).  Christ  said,  “The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran¬ 
som  for  many”  (Matt.  20:28).  Isaiah  wrote  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Christ’s  birth,  “All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the 
LORD  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all’  (Isa.  53:6). 
Because  Christ  died  in  our  place  as  our  substitute  fully  satis¬ 
fying  God’s  holy  wrath  against  our  sin,  God  is  able  and 
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willing  to  grant  forgiveness  through  Christ.  Cf .  Acts  13 :38, 
39. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  God  has  declared  all  men  sinners 
unable  to  save  themselves,  and  in  view  of  the  further  glorious 
fact  that  He  has  provided  a  Saviour,  think  of  the  presump¬ 
tion  and  sin  of  the  one  who  rejects  God's  provision  and  goes 
about  to  seek  salvation  by  trying  to  be  good ! 

It  is  with  special  reference  to  rejecting  the  testimony 
concerning  God’s  Son  that  the  Scripture  speaks  of  men  mak¬ 
ing  God  a  liar :  **He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a 
liar;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  His 
son”  (I  Jno.  6:10). 

Seeking  salvation  apart  from  Christ  by  trying  to  be  good 
involves  the  sin  of  rejecting  light,  that  is  spurning  holiness 
and  truth  in  its  perfect  and  absolute  manifestation  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world  (Jno.  1:4; 
8:12),  and  as  made  available  to  us  in  the  way  of  eternal 
salvation  thru  Him.  To  reject  Christ  is  to  reject  light. 
”And  this  is  the  condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light”  (Jno.  3:19). 

Trying  to  be  good  instead  of  accepting  Christ  as  Saviour 
involves  the  sin  of  rejecting  love.  “For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life” 
(Jno.  3:16).  To  reject  Christ  is  to  spurn  God’s  gift  of  love. 
What  sheer  folly  to  believe  that  God  in  love  will  forgive  the 
sins  of  those  rejecting  Christ,  who  is  God’s  offer  of  love  and 
channel  of  forgiveness! 

The  underlying  difficulty  with  those  who  strive  to  crash  the 
gates  of  heaven  by  trying  to  be  good  is  the  fact  of  human 
pride.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  humiliating,  levelling;  it  is 
God’s  conclusion  that  all  are  worthy  of  death  and  none  good 
enough  to  merit  life.  Self-righteous  pride  is  sin,  and  sin  of 
such  offensive  character  that  it  is  found  listed  in  Scripture 
along  with  the  unspeakable  sins. 

Counting  the  blood  of  Christ  an  unholy  thing  may  also 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  one  rejecting  Christ  in  favor  of 
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seeking  eternal  life  by  attempted  keeping  of  the  law.  Cf 
Heb.  10:29-31. 

The  sin  of  disobedience  in  its  highest  and  most  flagrant 
form  is  committed  by  the  one  rejecting  Christ  and  trusting 
to  good  works  to  save  him.  The  Gospel  involves  a  command 
to  be  obeyed,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved”  (Acts  16:31).  For  those  not  obeying  the 
Gospel  there  is  the  awful  prospect  of  God’s  flaming  vengeance 
(II  Thess.  1:8). 

6.  The  Sin  of  Believing  Satan*s  Lie. 

Satan’s  lie  is  to  the  effect  that  man  can  make  himself  like 
God.  That  soul-damning  lie  found  its  first  expression  in 
human  history  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Satan  enticed  our  first 
parents  to  sin  with  the  promise,  “Ye  shall  be  as  Elohim” 
(Gen.  3:5).  From  that  day  to  this  forms  of  that  lie  have 
served  as  heavy  artillery  in  Satan’s  warfare  against  the 
human  soul.  In  Rom.  1:25  men  are  described  as  changing 
“the  truth  of  God  into  the  lie.”  The  definite  article  is  present 
in  the  Greek  original.  It  is  Satan’s  lie  to  which  reference 
is  made,  and  in  this  case  its  form  is  that  of  worshipping  and 
serving  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  i.  e.,  putting  the 
creature  in  God’s  rightful  place  and  in  this  sense  making  him 
like  unto  God.  Satan’s  lie  involves  changing  the  glory  of 
the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man  (Rom.  1:23).  When  men  try  to  be  good  as  a  way  of 
earning  salvation,  they  unconsciously,  if  not  consciously,  try 
to  match  their  goodness  with  God’s  goodness ;  and,  since  they 
are  frail  and  sinful  human  beings,  they  must  attribute  to 
God  their  own  characteristics,  thus  changing  His  glory  to 
conform  to  their  own  sinful  nature. 

The  lie  takes  on  a  more  wicked  form  in  the  proposed 
deification  of  man  in  apostate  Christianity  called  Modernism. 
This  is  a  form  of  Satan’s  lie  and  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
Christ-rejecting  people  trying  to  gain  heaven  by  being  good. 

The  sin  of  believing  Satan’s  lie  will  reach  its  climax  and 
reap  its  reward  when  men  bow  before  the  Antichrist  as  the 
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representative  of  deified  humanity.  Because  they  have  not 
loved  the  truth  *‘God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion,  that 
they  should  believe  the  lie:  That  they  all  might  be  damned 
who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous¬ 
ness”  (II  Thess.  2:11,  12). 

6.  The  Sin  of  Thwarting  God’s  Grace. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  God’s  great  redemptive  program  is  to 
display  throughout  all  eternity  the  riches  of  His  grace  in  the 
salvation  of  undeserving  sinners.  God’s  grace  is  not  only 
unmerited;  it  is  opposed  to  merit.  For  one  to  seek  salvation 
by  working  for  it  is  to  utterly  thwart  God’s  desire  to  give 
it  to  those  who  acknowledge  their  ill-desert  and  accept  His 
gracious  gift.  If  the  granting  of  salvation  in  any  way 
recognizes  human  goodness  or  works,  then  God  is  involved 
in  debt  to  give  it  as  a  reward,  and  hence  it  is  no  longer  of 
grace.  Paul  says,  “If  it  be  of  works,  then  it  is  no  more 
grace.” 

“To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  Him  that 
justifieth  the  ungodly,”  that  is,  to  the  one  who  trusts  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  God  grants  eternal  life  “that  in  the  ages 
to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in 
his  kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus”  (Eph.  2:7), 

To  try  to  be  good  as  a  way  of  securing  life  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  God’s  plan.  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God:  Not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast”  (Eph.  2:8,  9). 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
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IS  THE  ANGEL  OF  JEHOVAH  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST? 

By  Daniel  Finestone,  Th.M. 

The  Deity,  in  Old  Testament  times,  revealed  Himself  to  man 
in  varied  forms.  There  were  occasions  when  He  manifested 
Himself  through  the  elements  of  nature,  such  as  fire  and 
cloud.  At  other  times  He  was  seen  of  men  in  the  form  of 
a  created  being,  such  as  man  or  angel.  Our  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  latter  form  of  this  self-revelation  of  God. 

In  the  form  of  man,  God  appeared  to  Abraham  upon  the 
plains  of  Mamre;  as  He  did  also  to  Jacob  at  the  Brook 
Jabbok.  But  perhaps  the  more  frequent  mode  of  theophany 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  is  seen  in  the  appearances  of 
“The  Angel  of  Jehovah.” 

The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  twice 
to  Hagar  (Gen.  16,  21),  once  to  Abraham  (Gen.  22),  also  to 
Balaam  (Numb.  22),  to  Gideon  (Judg.  6),  to  Manoah  and  his 
wife  (Judg.  13).  He  was  present  at  the  judgment  upon 
Israel,  after  David’s  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  24); 
and  is  the  agent  of  destruction  to  Sennacherib’s  army  (I 
Chron.  21).  In  vision  Zechariah  sees  Him  as  judging  be¬ 
tween  Joshua,  the  High  Priest  of  Israel  and  Satan  their 
accuser  (Zech.  3) ;  and  as  the  One  who  intervenes  in  behalf 
of  Israel’s  restoration  after  their  seventy  years  of  captivity 
(Zech.  1).  The  Psalmist  refers  to  Him  as  the  deliverer  of 
His  people  and  the  antagonist  of  their  enemies  (Psalms  34, 
36).  This  close  relationship  to  the  Covenant  People  of  God, 
is  perhaps  the  reason  He  is  sometimes  called  “The  Angel  of 
the  Covenant.” 

Other  designations  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  are  found  in 
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the  names  “The  Angel  of  His  Presence,”  “Mine  Angel,”  “The 
Angel  of  God,”  all  doubtless  referring  to  the  same  Divine 
Being. 

It  will  be  observed  that  without  exception  the  appearances 
of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  are  always  in  connection  with 
Israel’s  destiny.  Other  forms  of  theophanies  have  to  do 
with  crises  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  man  against  the 
authority  of  God,  as  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  These  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
however,  are  linked  with  the  guidance  of  the  Chosen  People 
in  times  of  need,  and  with  their  protection  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress.  Yet  may  we  not  see  a  higher  purpose  in  the  ministry 
of  this  Angel,  namely,  to  safeguard  the  divine  provisions 
which  were  being  made  in  preparation  for  the  salvation 
which  God  was  going  to  bring  to  men  through  the  Person  of 
His  Son. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  asking  what  relationship  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many  devout  scholars  have  replied 
that  they  are  the  One  Divine  Person,  the  second  Person  of 
the  Trinity. 

In  order  for  this  to  be  true,  it  must  be  established  that 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  deity.  We  must  therefore  discover 
whether  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  mere  angelic  manifestations.  Whilst  the 
word  “angel”  means  messenger,  the  context  of  the  passage 
where  it  occurs  must  be  studied  to  ascertain  if  the  angel 
referred  to  is  a  supernatural  messenger  or  not.  The  mes¬ 
senger  may  be  a  man  or  he  may  be  an  angel.  Similarly,  the 
context  must  be  consulted  before  we  can  decide  whether  a 
supernatural  messenger  is  merely  an  angel,  and  thus  a 
created  being,  or  whether  he  is  deity  and  thus  Creator. 

Some  scholars  have  carelessly  classified  all  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances  as  merely  manifestations  of  angelic  beings,  and 
deny  that  any  of  these  are  appearances  of  the  deity  in  angelic 
form.  The  writers  of  the  Scripture  records,  on  the  contrary, 
are  insistent  that  all  of  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  of 
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Jehovah  are  the  appearances  to  man  of  God  Himself.  They 
show  that  He  is  greater  in  dignity  and  power  than  any  of 
the  angelic  host,  and  that  He  is  vitally  related  in  the  God¬ 
head.  That  these  are  theophanies  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  claims  Deity. 

When  revealing  Himself  to  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush 
He  said,  “I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  The  God  of  Isaac  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.”  Later  He  proclaimed  Himself  to  Moses 
as  "T  Am  that  I  Am,”  which  is  clearly  an  assertion  of  deity. 
Manoah  and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Samson,  were  curious 
of  the  identity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  In  reply  to  their 
question  He  answered,  “My  name  is  Wonderful  (R.V.),  which 
is  an  appellation  of  deity  (see  Isa.  9:6). 

2.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  addressed  as  Deity. 

When  He  appeared  to  Hagar,  she  called  the  place  of  this 
miraculous  manifestation,  **Beer-lahai-roi,**  meaning  “the  well 
of  Him  that  liveth  and  seeth  me,”  and  “the  name  of  Je¬ 
hovah  that  spake  unto  her.  Thou  God  seest  me*”  (Gen. 
16:13).  Gideon,  believing  he  had  seen  God,  feared  for  his 
life  when  he  had  spoken  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “Alas  O  Lord  GOD,  for  because  I  have  seen  the  Angel  of 
the  LORD  face  to  face,”  but  received  divine  assurance  that  he 
would  not  die  (Judg.  6:22). 

3.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  paid  Divine  Honors. 

When  in  the  presence  of  this  Angel,  Moses  is  commanded 
to  take  the  shoes  off  his  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  he  stood 
was  holy  ground  (Exod.  3).  This  Angel  received  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac  which  Abraham  had  offered,  by  the  words, 
“Thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son  .  .  .  from  me’*  (Gen.  22:12). 

4.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  called  God  by  the  Old  TestOr 
ment  writer. 

In  Moses*  experience  at  the  Burning  Bush,  the  writer 
clearly  states  that  it  was  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  who  was  in 
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the  midst  of  the  Bush.  Yet,  the  recorder  writes  that  “God 
called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  Bush”  (Exod.  3:4). 
Evidently  the  writer  uses  “the  Angel  of  Jehovah”  and  “God” 
synonymously  and  interchangeably. 

6.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  has  Divine  Attributes. 

“My  Name  is  in  Him”  is  the  assertion  of  God,  which  He 
would  never  say  of  one  less  than  deity.  Referring  to  this 
Angel,  God  said,  “My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,”  remind¬ 
ing  us  that  He  is  also  “the  Angel  of  His  Presence,”  so  that 
God  is  present  wherever  this  Angel  is  present. 

6.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  promises  to  do  what  only  Deity 
can  do. 

He  promised  Hagar  that  He  would  make  of  Ishmael  “a 
great  nation”  (Gen.  21) ;  to  Abraham  He  said  “I  will  bless 
thee  ...  I  will  multiply  thy  seed”  (Gen.  22) ;  and  to  Moses 
He  said  “I  have  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptians”  (Exod.  30).  All  of  these  promises  would 
be  meaningless  if  the  Angel  who  uttered  them  was  less  than 
deity. 

From  this  cumulative  evidence,  we  may  safely  believe 
that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  one  of  the  Persons  of  the 
Trinity.  In  some  passages  this  Angel  is  distinguished  from 
God  (Gen.  22),  in  others,  again.  He  is  with  God  as  though 
One  Person.  All  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  may  also  be  found  here. 

Since  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  God  Himself,  we  may  well 
enquire  with  which  of  the  Trinity  is  He  identified.  Augustine 
identifies  Him  with  the  whole  of  the  Trinity.  This  however 
would  seem  to  add  to  the  completeness  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  offices  and  functions  of  the  Trinity.  There  are  two 
theories  offered  to  account  for  His  identity: 

(a)  That  He  is  a  momentary  descent  of  God  into  visi¬ 
bility. 

(b)  That  He  is  the  Logos,  a  kind  of  temporary  prein¬ 
carnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
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The  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  centuries  has 
strongly  favoured  the  latter  explanation  for:  (a)  Scripture 
is  very  definite  in  its  statements  that  there  has  never  been 
an  immediate  revelation  of  the  supermundane  Deity  (see 
John  1:18  and  I  Tim.  6:16),  and  He  has  never  made  a  tem¬ 
porary  descent  into  visibility.  God  has  given  a  mediate 
revelation  of  Himself  in  Christ  (Matt.  11:27),  and  we  must 
therefore  assume  that  every  theophany  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  reality  a  Christophany. 

(b)  After  the  incarnation,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  not 
once  mentioned,  as  though  it  were  understood  that  the  fuller 
identification  had  since  been  supplied,  and  that  He  was  now 
recognized  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  argument  is  based 
on  the  use  and  absence  of  the  definite  article  which  is  in¬ 
variably  found  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  and 
yet  is  omitted  from  the  Greek,  implying  that  “an  Angel  of 
the  Lord”  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  the  same  person  as 
“The  Angel  of  the  Lord,”  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(c)  We  find  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  linked  up  by 
Zechariah  with  the  Messiah  and  the  House  of  David  and  with 
Jehovah  Himself,  in  a  very  remarkable  way:  “In  that  day 
shall  the  Lord  defend  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem:  and  he 
that  is  feeble  among  them  in  that  day  shall  be  as  David;  and 
the  house  of  David  shall  be  as  God,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
before  them”  (Zech.  12:8). 

(d)  Christ  definitely  related  Himself  with  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  when  He  quoted  to  the  Jews  words  similar  to  those 
He  used  in  the  theophany  to  Moses,  by  the  sentence,  “Before 
Abraham  was  I  AM.”  The  Jews  evidently  understood  the 
significance  of  these  words  “I  AM”  for  they  accused  Him  of 
blasphemy  and  sought  to  slay  Him  for  it. 

(e)  Some  of  the  incidents  related  of  the  Angel  of  Je¬ 
hovah  are  characteristic  also  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  1.  In 
their  compassion  for  women :  the  Angel  for  Hagar,  Christ  for 
Mary  Magdalene. 

2.  In  their  compassion  for  His  people:  The  Angel,  “I 
have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people.”  Christ:  “He  had 
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compassion  on  them,  for  they  were  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.” 

3.  The  promise  of  His  presence:  The  Angel  to  Moses: 
“Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee.”  Christ  to  the  disciples:  “Lo 
I  am  with  you  alway.” 

4.  Prediction  of  unbelief:  The  Angel;  of  Pharaoh  in 
spite  of  the  signs.  Christ;  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
spite  of  His  miracles. 

5.  Promised  fluency  of  speech:  The  Angel  to  Moses:  “I 
will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say.” 
Christ  to  the  disciples:  “It  shall  be  given  thee  in  that  hour 
what  ye  shall  speak.” 

(f)  We  have  seen  that  all  appearances  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  were  related  to  some  phase  of  the  redemptive  pro¬ 
gram  of  God  through  Israel.  This  plan  was  consummated 
in  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Both  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  engaged  in  the 
same  activity,  the  salvation  of  man;  the  One  working  in  the 
Old  Testament  times,  the  Other  in  New  Testament  times. 
How  reasonable  to  recognize  these  two  as  being  identical. 

We  may  therefore  see  three  stages  of  this  Christophany : 

1.  In  the  form  of  Old  Testament  manifestation. 

2.  In  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

3.  In  His  Second  Coming,  the  completion  of  the  the- 
ophanies  in  the  revelation  of  His  glory  (Tit.  2:3). 

.Thus,  in  Christ  all  the  pre-Christian  theophanies  find  a 
higher  unity. 
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Christ  In  His  Suffering.  By  Prof.  K.  Schilder,  Ph.D.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  466 
pp.  $3.00. 

First  appearing  in  the  Dutch  language  in  1929,  the  work 
has  been  recently  translated  into  the  English  by  Mr.  Henry 
Zylstra  of  Calvin  College.  Dr.  Schilder,  the  author,  is  num¬ 
bered  among  the  prominent  theologians  of  the  Netherlands, 
occupying  the  important  chair  of  ethics  and  dogmatics  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  and  is  editor  of  the  De  Reformats. 

As  the  background  of  the  author  would  indicate,  a  truly 
classic  work  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  has  been  introduced 
to  the  English  speaking  world  after  great  popularity  was 
attained  in  the  Netherlands.  The  work  consists  in  a  series 
of  sermons  on  appropriate  texts  dealing  with  most  items  of 
interest  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
The  style  is  popular,  eloquent,  animated,  imaginative,  and 
sometimes  borders  on  that  of  a  theological  treatise.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  work  is  its  refreshing  originality. 
The  learned  scholar  and  the  novice  can  alike  ponder  its  pages 
with  profit.  It  should  prove  of  unusual  value  to  pastors  in 
the  preparation  of  messages  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
There  are  twenty-six  chapters,  each  equivalent  to  a  short 
sermon,  thus  furnishing  a  wealth  of  source  material  very 
different  from  that  usually  offered  pastors. 

The  author’s  theology  is  conservative,  following  the  usual 
reformed  doctrines.  The  work  is  recommended  highly  and 
the  price  is  exceedingly  reasonable  for  a  book  of  this  size 
and  quality. 

Internal  Evidence  of  Inspiration.  By  Harry  Rimmer, 
D.D.,  Sc.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids.  244  pp.  $2. 

Appearing  as  Volume  Three  of  the  John  Laurence  Frost 
Memorial  Library,  the  present  volume  has  much  to  commend 
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itself  to  the  reading  public.  Written  in  the  refreshing  and 
interesting  style  characteristic  of  the  author,  the  work  is  a 
forceful  presentation  of  the  evidence  found  in  the  Bible 
itself  for  its  infallible  inspiration. 

The  outline  of  the  book  follows  the  usual  pattern  of  the 
defense  of  this  doctrine,  beginning  with  the  canonicity  of  the 
books  as  first  established,  a  demonstration  of  the  need  of 
authoritative  revelation,  and  following  with  the  sustaining 
evidence.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian.  For  those  who  have  struggled  with  doubts  based  on 
misinformation,  this  book  will  provide  a  sane  and  helpful 
way  of  establishing  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  For  the  great 
number  of  Christians  whose  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion  is  unshaken,  it  will  prove  an  inspiring  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  helpful  in  presenting  the  doctrine  to  others.  The  book 
is  worthy  of  an  important  place  in  every  Christian  library, 
and  is  suitable  as  a  gift  to  Christian  friends. 

What  Is  Christian  Faith?  By  William  Childs  Robinson, 

Th.D.,  D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

117  pp.  $1. 

As  Professor  of  Historical  Theology  at  Columbia  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  the  author  might  be  expected  to  answer  the 
proposition  indicated  in  the  title  with  both  incisive  thinking 
and  a  wealth  of  reading  and  study  as  background.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  book  will  amply  justify  this  expectation. 
Carefully  distinguishing  “the  faith  which  is  believed,”  from 
“the  faith  with  which  it  is  believed,”  the  author  chooses  the 
latter  aspect  as  indicated  by  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the 
title.  The  fundamental  theses  of  the  book  are  set  forth  as 
three:  (1)  “That  Faith  is  not  a  man-made  conjecture,  but 
a  God-given  certainty”;  (2)  “That  since  its  relation  to  God  is 
of  the  essence  of  Christian  faith,  any  definition  of  faith  which 
leaves  God  out,  is  inadequate  and  erroneous”;  (3)  “That 
Abraham  is  the  exemplar  of  faith ;  hence,  everyone  professing 
faith  ought  to  compare  his  faith  with  that  of  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  of  the  type  that  makes 
for  righteousness.” 

The  ensuing  discussion  of  these  several  points  is  a  delight 
to  any  careful  student.  With  keen  accuracy,  the  author  dis¬ 
tinguishes  “a  theology  of  faith”  and  “a  psychology  of  faith.” 
He  insists — and  this  thesis  characterizes  the  book — ^that  faith 
is  the  gift  of  God,  that  Christ  is  the  especial  object  of  faith, 
and  that  faith  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  ground 
of  assurance  of  salvation  does  not  rest,  then,  simply  in  the 
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fact  of  our  human  wills,  but  in  the  act  of  God  issuing  in  sav¬ 
ing  faith.  Abraham  is  chosen  as  the  preeminent  example  of 
faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and  many  helpful  parallels  are  drawn 
between  Abraham's  faith  and  ours. 

In  view  of  the  exceedingly  abstract  nature  of  the  subject, 
the  author  is  to  be  commended  not  only  for  accuracy  and  con¬ 
structive  work,  but  for  an  interesting  presentation. 

Problems  In  Faith  And  Conduct.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Hooton,  M.A.,  B.D.  The  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  of 
Evangelical  Unions,  London.  101  pp.  One  shilling,  paper. 
Written  for  the  college  student  facing  all  the  problems  of 
modern  life  and  liberal  theology,  this  concise  work  presents 
essential  facts  which  should  prove  of  vital  importance  in  faith 
and  conduct.  Beginning  with  the  subject  of  “Guidance,”  as 
the  basic  need  in  meeting  the  perplexing  problems  of  life,  the 
subjects  of  the  Gospel,  prayer,  modern  criticism,  prophecy, 
controversy,  and  cooperation  with  society  are  variously  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for  unquestioned 
orthodoxy,  for  clear  thinking  on  vital  problems,  and  for  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  concise  presentation  of  his  material.  This 
book  is  ideal  to  place  in  the  hands  of  inquiring  young  people. 

Why  Believe?  By  A.  Rendle  Short,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S. 
The  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Unions,  Lon¬ 
don.  109  pp.  One  shilling,  paper. 

Facing  the  great  problem  of  the  unbelieving  student  world 
as  found  in  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  the  author, 
who  is  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Bristol,  has 
marshalled  the  facts  which  will  answer  the  question  of  the 
title. 

Having  intimate  contact  with  the  nature  of  the  unbelief  in 
modern  institutions  of  learning.  Dr.  Short  is  unusually  fitted 
both  to  know  the  facts  and  to  present  them  in  a  forceful  way. 
The  book  is  ideal  to  place  in  the  hands  of  any  young  person 
of  college  age.  The  style  is  almost  that  of  an  intimate  con¬ 
ference,  arresting  in  its  presentation,  and  winning  in  its 
manner.  The  reasons  for  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
Bible  are  severally  considered,  followed  by  an  explanation  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  The  book  closes  with  an  appeal  for  the 
reader  to  place  definite  faith  in  Christ. 
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Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

The  Divine  Unfolding.  By  James  R.  Graham,  Jr.,  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  China  and  well-known  Bible  Teacher  and  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 

128  pp.  $1.00. 

There  are  three  clases  of  people  within  the  ranks  of 
Christendom  who  would  profit  by  a  careful  reading  of  this 
book:  those  whose  faith  evidences  a  dead  orthodoxy  which 
holds  to  certain  creedal  shibboleths  without  a  real  heart 
separation  unto  the  Lord;  those  who  are  substituting  the 
husks  of  liberalistic  theology  for  the  vital  faith  once  for  all 
time  delivered;  and,  thirdly,  Christian  believers  who  enjoy 
a  vigorous  and  consistent  presentation  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  divine  revelation.  Although  this  volume  is  not  a  large 
one,  it  is  amazing  to  find  so  many  of  the  vital  points  of  the 
Christian  faith  touched  upon.  Beginning  with  an  enlighten¬ 
ing  exposition  of  Ephesians  1 :3-14  setting  forth  the  Eternal 
Son  as  the  center  of  the  divine  counsels,  Mr.  Graham  traces 
the  divine  purpose  through  to  the  restoration  of  the  righteous 
kingdom  in  the  earth.  One  of  the  most  satisfying  features 
of  the  author’s  written  and  spoken  ministry  is  his  insistence 
that  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
purpose  itself,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  neglected.  Much 
gospel  preaching  fails  at  this  point,  leaving  the  enquirer  with 
the  recurring  question,  “What  next?”  or  “Where  do  we  go 
from  here?”  The  author  leaves  no  necessity  for  such  ques¬ 
tions. 

To  one  who  is  content  to  drift  on  the  current  of  present- 
day  compromises,  the  vigor  of  expression  of  "this  stalwart 
defender  of  the  faith  may  be  somewhat  disturbing.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  time,  however,  when  direct,  strong  language  is 
necessary.  Mr.  Graham’s  intimate  knowledge  of  Chinese 
paganism  has  given  him  a  clearer  evaluation  of  modern 
American  paganism  and  the  need  of  exposing  it  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms.  The  following  quotations  from  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  will  afford  good  examples  of  the  punch  he  puts 
into  his  messages:  “The  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  what 
used  to  be  Protestantism  has  sold  out,  lock,  stock  and  barrel 
to  Marxian  Socialism.  They  have  perverted  the  teaching  of 
the  cross  and  have  completely  denied  the  possibility  of  the 
visible  earthly  reign  of  Christ.  There  are  yet  many  who 
have  not  followed  this  iniquitous  stampede  and  hold  to  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  cross  of  Christ  as  God’s  only  ground  for 
justification  of  sinners  but  they  spiritualize  or  vaporize  the 
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earthly  rei^  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  meaning¬ 
less  a  vast  bulk  of  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecy,  to  belie 
the  words  of  the  angel  Gabriel  and  the  plain  statements  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  What  audacity  of  Scriptural 
exegesis  is  that  which  tries  to  explain  away  and  ‘spiritualize’ 
Scriptures  of  such  volume  and  such  crystal  clarity !  It  comes 
perilously  near  the  place  of  the  curse  as  set  forth  in  Rev. 
22:19.”  And  again:  “Satan  himself  is  the  author  of  the 
‘social  gospel’  and  nothing  could  possibly  please  him  better 
...  He  loves  to  cast  the  Sovereign-Creator-Christ  in  the  role 
of  being  a  garbage-collector  for  his  foul  world-system.  He 
loves  to  send  his  dupes  around  mouthing  about  ‘the  principles 
of  Jesus,’  ‘the  social  ethics  of  the  Master,’  ‘world  peace,’ 
‘solving  problems,’  ‘leadership  training,’  and  a  thousand  and 
one  empty  shibboleths  and  pious-sounding  lies  that  find  no 
substantiation  in  Scripture  or  human  experience.  .  .  .  Wars, 
rumors  of  wars,  increasing  armaments,  scrapped  treaties, 
perfidy  in  human  relationship,  crowded  jails,  gangsterism, 
rampant  immorality  among  the  youth,  indiscriminate  divorce, 
intoxication  of  stimulants,  speed  and  pleasure,  are  either 
ignored  by  the  pink-spectacled  spawns  of  hell,  whether  in 
athiest  Russia  or  in  Modernist  pulpits,  or  glorified  as  the 
signs  of  a  new  emancipation  from  ancient  shackles.” 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

The  Lamb,  The  Woman  and  The  Dragon,  an  exposition  of 

the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  Albertus  Pieters,  D.D. 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  383  pp. 

$2.00. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  leading 
figures  in  the  drama  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  author,  who  is 
the  Professor  of  Bible  and  Missions  in  the  Western  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  at  Holland,  Mich.,  came  to  study  the  Revelation 
closely  as  the  result  of  a  request  from  students  for  a  course 
on  this  book.  His  lectures  in  the  classroom  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  volume.  The  treatment  is  along  broad  lines 
of  interpretation  rather  than  verse  by  verse  analysis.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  chapters  2  and  3  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  proper  approach,  the  author  feeling  that 
the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  sufficiently  well  known 
to  make  extensive  comment  unnecessary. 

The  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  the  four  schools  of 
interpretation  which  have  crystallized  the  study  of  the 
Apocalypse  through  the  years,  the  Preterist,  Historical, 
Futurist  and  Philosophy  of  History  or  Symbolical  School. 
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The  author  allies  himself  to  the  Preterists,  but  seeks  help 
now  and  again  from  the  fourth  school  named.  He  makes 
H.  B.  Swete  his  guiding  star  and  finds  considerable  assist¬ 
ance  in  Alford.  There  are  allusions  to  many  other  writers 
throughout  the  book.  One  great  merit  of  the  book  is  the 
clear-cut  way  in  which  opinions  are  set  out,  not  with  slavish 
dependence  upon  older  writers,  but  with  commendable  in¬ 
dependence  of  judgment,  not  unmixed  with  occasional  tart¬ 
ness  toward  opposing  viewpoints. 

Some  of  the  leading  contentions  maintained  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  book  of  symbols  and  hence 
cannot  be  taken  literally,  but  as  divine  acting,  leaving  certain 
vivid  impressions  in  our  minds;  that  the  first  beast  of  chap¬ 
ter  13  is  the  Roman  Empire  of  John’s  day  with  its  insistence 
upon  Emperor  worship  and  the  second  beast  is  the  priestly 
power  aiding  such  worship;  that  Babylon  is  Rome  on  the 
social  side,  the  center  of  luxury  and  vice;  that  the  three  and 
one-half  years  or  forty-two  months  of  the  prophecy  is  the 
period  of  persecution  when  Rome’s  persecuting  power  was  in 
the  ascendancy;  that  the  battle  of  Armageddon  in  chapter 
19  is  a  symbolic  declaration  of  Christianity’s  triumph  over 
paganism  and  the  persecution  of  Rome  against  the  church; 
that  the  thousand  years  of  chapter  20  represent  the  church’s 
conquest  of  paganism,  the  time  of  its  uninterrupted  triumph 
over  it;  and  that  the  war  with  Gog  and  Magog  is  a  final  but 
temporary  fiaring  up  of  the  power  of  paganism  that  beset 
the  church  at  the  beginning. 

An  adequate  review  of  the  book  would  run  into  many 
pages.  The  author  carries  to  an  extreme  his  insistence  that 
in  a  symbolic  book  practically  nothing  can  be  taken  literally. 
This  appears  in  his  handling  of  the  numbers  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  especially  the  three  and  a  half  years  and  the  one  thou¬ 
sand  years.  He  admits  that  the  numbers  in  Daniel’s  great 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  heptads  must  be  determined  as  490 
years.  If  that  be  so,  why  should  numbers  not  mean  what 
they  say  in  the  Revelation,  since  both  books  are  of  the  same 
apocalyptic  nature?  It  should  be  clear  that  much  of  the  time 
element  in  the  Apocalypse  is  based  squarely  on  the  above- 
mentioned  prophecy  of  Daniel.  No  proper  place  in  history 
has  been  found  for  Daniel’s  seventieth  week;  the  prophecy 
which  John  gives  provides  the  proper  niche. 

In  adopting  the  Preterist  viewpoint.  Dr.  Pieters  relies 
too  much  on  the  claim  that  all  prophecy  must  be  based  on  the 
age  in  which  it  is  spoken  and  must  have  real  reference  to 
that  time,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  project  its  message  into 


